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The American Tradition and Its Implications 
for International Law 


by Adlai E. Stevenson 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations * 


For us who have been educated in the law and 
who also have something to do with international 
affairs, the dedication of this splendid new law 
school building carries a simple and forceful moral. 
It says to us that just as this is a time for building 
in the life of universities, it is also a time for 
building in the life of nations. Indeed it is a 
principle of life that when you stop building you 
start dying, and never has that principle been 
more evident than it is in our day. 

Yet if we build it must be on good foundations. 
If we are to know where we are going, we must 
know where we are and where we have been. So 
I am glad that the theme which you have given me 
today begins with the words “The American Tra- 
dition.” 

A wise man once said that the trouble with this 
generation of Americans is that “they haven’t read 
the minutes of the previous meeting.” It is all too 
true. Asa result we often repeat the mistakes of 
the past and think that, in learning from our mis- 
takes exactly what our predecessors learned from 
theirs, we have done something quite splendid. 

But that method is no longer good enough, if 
it ever was. There is a sage warning in Rousseau’s 
observation about his pupil Emile: 

The best way to teach Emile not to lean out of the win- 
dow is to let him fall out. Unfortunately, the defect of 
this system is that the pupil may not survive to profit by 
his experience. 

Now, in the legal field I am not going to try to 
read you the entire “minutes of the previous meet- 


1 Address made at the dedication of the Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School building at Lincoln Square, New York, 


N.Y., on Nov. 17 (U.S./U.N. press releas 32843). 
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ing.” I have to leave it to the scholars to do that. 
But I want to pick out a theme or two which recur 
in our history and which have relevance to our in- 
ternational predicament today. 

For one thing, our people are deeply respectful 
of the law for the most part; and yet sometimes we 
show a lingering weakness for anarchy. At the 
end of a bad day in court long ago I’m afraid I 
was guilty of saying; “You know, I always 
thought that judge was impartial, but today he 
found against me.” A good many of us seem to 
accept the ruling of the umpire but feel we have a 
constitutional right to talk back to him. 

Then when Jefferson wrote that “all men are 
created equal,” it is pretty clear that the gentle- 
men who signed their names to that explosive 
proposition didn’t mean it quite as much as we 
mean it today. In their day the vote was generally 
denied to women, to slaves, and to people without 
property. Many of the same gentlemen, 11 years 
later, wrote a Constitution which permitted Amer- 
ican citizens to import African slaves until 1808. 
And even half a century after that Lincoln him- 
self was not absolutely sure that God had made the 
Negro equal in natural endowment with the white 
man. His act of emancipation, which ennobled 
the history of that age, was thus in some degree 
an act of faith. 

We are still redeeming Lincoln’s act of faith. 
Whatever our Constitution and our courts say, 
we as a people, North as well as South, are still 
learning by experience and by suffering to realize 
the truth of racial equality. It seems probable 
that this painful process will continue for years 
more, perhaps many years. 
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It is thus a newly explored truth, but it is not 
newly discovered. It was there all along, im- 
bedded in our national heritage. We received it 
from many sources, but perhaps most of all from 
the Christian teachings which lie at the heart of 
our tradition. We find it in the story of Jesus 
preaching to the people of Samaria, a people whom 
the Jews feared and despised. We find it in the 
Apostle Paul reminding his flock in Galatia that 
in their Christian fellowship “There is neither Jew 
nor Greek.” And through 2,000 years Christian 
teachers and missionaries have carried to all con- 
tinents and all races that same universal truth. 

The perception of that truth is, of course, one 
of the central ingredients of the United Nations. 
It is explicit in the charter. It is a central theme 
in our debates. It is written on the faces of the 
delegates of 103 nations, which are the faces of 
every race of mankind. 

Not much over a year ago, Dag Hammarskjold 
spoke of the need for solidarity between Europe 
and Africa and Asia and added this testimony 
from his own experience: “I believe no anthropol- 
ogist nowadays,” he said, “would say that the 
various branches of the family of man represent 
fundamentally different potentialities. ... For 
my part I have not been able to discover any such 
differences.” 

But perception alone will not save us. A few 
days ago Prime Minister Nehru, during his visit 
in this country, observed that “A politician may 
aim at the right—he may even perceive the right— 
but he must convey that perception to others to 
function. A saint need not, and therefore he is 
often stoned to death.” 

Through our history we Americans may have 
perceived the right most of the time, but we have 
not always tried very hard to act on it or to 
convey our perception to others. Most of us 
have practiced the equality and dignity of all 
men only as much as we found convenient. 

Now, for the American people and indeed for 
all free peoples, that age of convenience is past. 
In this generation we are compelled by history 
to practice our beliefs to the limit. 

I say “compelled” advisedly. The Communist 
challenge rejects all ideas of man’s “unalienable 
rights” and yet claims, just as we do, to speak 
in the name of “all men.” This challenge has 
put us on our mettle. As never before, we are 
required to search out our values and to exert 
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ourselves to narrow the gap between our pre- 
tensions and the reality of our lives. 

This obligation lies upon us in all aspects of 
our civic duty, at home and abroad. It requires 
us to raise up our education, the life of our cities, 
of our families, our churches, our mass media of 
communication, our party politics, our system of 
justice, and all the centers of influence in this 
plural society. And most of all, for the sake of 
peace as well as freedom, it requires us to build, 
on a world scale, a true community of nations— 
a community of “all men.” 

Let me therefore explore with you the present 
state of the community and some of the means 
of strengthening it. 


The United Nations 


Our exploration must begin with the United 
Nations—and first of all with the United Nations 
Charter. The charter is a necessary starting point 
because, more than any other document of our age, 
it expresses the adherence of the nations of the 
world to certain values and standards of conduct. 
It is, in our time, the supreme embodiment of basic 
international law. 

I should add, because of our topic today, that 
the charter is also, to a very great extent, a projec- 
tion onto the international stage of universal prin- 
ciples which lie at the heart of the American 
tradition. They are all in the charter: 


© The principle that the sovereign is subject to 
the law, especially where the use of force is 
concerned ; 

® The principle that human beings are created 
with certain rights which cannot be taken away 
from them—including the right to be governed 
by their own consent ; 

© The principle that governments are obliged 
to uphold these rights; 

© The principle of reserved powers, which 
places strict limits on intervention by the central 
authority ; 

© The principle of attention to the “general 
welfare” in order that freedom may be given re- 
ality through economic and social progress. 


Now the United Nations Charter is a guide to 
action for its members in all their international 
affairs—not just in the work of the Organization 
itself. Yet the light of the charter, though it is 
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supposed to illuminate the whole world, shines a 
little brighter in the buildings over on the East 
River than it does anywhere else, so that the short- 
comings of nations are more glaringly illuminated 
there. And there can be no doubt that the United 
Nations Organization has proved itself a priceless 
instrument for bringing the aims of the charter 
nearer to realization. 

The Organization has undergone many pro- 
found changes since 1945. 

It has doubled in size. The signatories of the 
charter in 1945 numbered 51. Today there are 103 
member states, and for many of them nationhood 
is newer than the United Nations itself. 

This increase has significantly altered the bal- 
ance of influence in voting. There was a time when 
the United States could be confident of a large 
majority in the General Assembly on any political 
issue of real importance to us. But the admission 
of 43 new members since 1955—the great majority 
of them from “unalined” Africa and Asia—has 
changed all that. In our relations with the newly 
independent states, time is on our side; at least it 
is if we use it well. Whatever their original 
suspicions or skepticism of the West, I think they 
have begun to find that we are profoundly and 
anxiously interested in their welfare and their 
future. 

The second great change has been the shift of 
authority from the 11-member Security Council 
to the full General Assembly. This arose directly 
from the Soviet abuse of the Security Council 
veto to prevent emergency actions sought by the 
majority. It was necessary, if the United Nations 
was to act at all, to be able to move the center of 
decision to a place where a small minority could 
not prevent action. ; 

This was provided for in 1950, when the General 
Assembly agreed that, whenever the Security 
Council was prevented by the veto from taking 
action, the Assembly itself would meet in emer- 
gency session and recommend collective measures, 
including, if necessary, the use of military force.’ 

Under this procedure the resolutions condemn- 
ing Russia for intervening in Hungary, and bring- 
ing about the withdrawal of Britain and France 
from their attack on Suez, were drawn up and 
approved by the General Assembly in emergency 


*For text of the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, see 
BULLETIN of Nov. 20, 1950, p. 823. 
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session. So too were some of the crucial resolu- 
tions on the crisis in the Congo. 

The Assembly has been a great initiator in 
many fields. It has devised programs and mobi- 
lized hundreds of millions for technical aid and 
economic development. It has overseen the ad- 
ministration of trust territories and dependent 
areas. It has enabled a million refugees to find 
new homes. Most difficult and daring of all, it 
has put together military forces and corps of ci- 
vilian administrators to head off civil war and 
anarchy. 

The direction of these global tasks heavily taxed 
the Secretariat and its chief, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. As a result he acquired more power and 
discretion than was dreamt of in the early days 
of the Organization. 

It was probably inevitable that this increase in 
the vigor of the United Nations should eventually 
collide with the ambitions of the Soviet Union. 
The challenge came in September 1960. That was 
the moment when Soviet ambitions in Africa were 
frustrated by the United Nations, when Mr. 
Khrushchev launched his famous “troika” pro- 
posal, accompanied by the drumming of shoes and 
fists. Not only was Dag Hammarskjold to resign ; 
his office would be abolished altogether and a 
three-headed body substituted—a committee rep- 
resenting the three alleged “forces” of commu- 
nism, capitalism, and neutralism which, in Mos- 
cow’s mythology, are supposed to be running the 
world at this moment in history. And of course 
the troika could act only “by agreement”—thus 
grafting the Soviet veto power onto the 
Secretariat. 

The reaction was hardly a triumph for Soviet 
diplomacy. Hardly a nation, outside the obedient 
Communist bloc, was willing to support the troika. 

When Dag Hammarskjold was killed, Moscow 
resumed the attack. And once again it failed. 
Gradually, through 6 weeks of negotiation, they 
receded bit by bit and gave to the new unanimous 
choice, the able U Thant, of Burma, the carte 
blanche on Secretariat appointments to which the 
charter entitles him. And when his name came 
before the General Assembly, without any ad- 
vance declarations on how he would conduct his 
office or whom he would appoint, the vote in the 
103-nation Assembly was 103 to 0. 

So one great crisis has been passed—at least 
until April 1963. But a second one is nearly upon 
us: a financial crisis. 
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U.N.’s Financial Crisis 

The United Nations military operation to save 
the Congo will have cost about $180 million by the 
end of this year. Of this total more than $59 
million is unpaid. There is another $33 million 
unpaid on the bills of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force, that international force which still 
guards the border between Israel and Egypt. 
That adds up to $92 million in unpaid bills. 

Nor is that the whole story. Neither of these 
two operations has reached the point where it can 
be reduced with safety. The bills will keep on 
coming in during 1962. 

Who must pay to save the Congo? The United 
States, by assessment plus voluntary contributions, 
has already paid nearly half—much more than its 
assessed share. Twenty-nine others have paid 
about one-eighth. The Soviet bloc, France, and 
South Africa say they will not pay. Others say 
they cannot. Others simply do not. 

It has been calculated that, if matters continue 
as they have gone thus far, the treasury of the 
United Nations will be empty and its credit ex- 
hausted by the end of March 1962. How the Com- 
munist bloc, and the promoters of Katanga’s 
secession, and any others who find in the United 
Nations an obstacle to their dreams—how they 
must be waiting and hoping for that moment! 

What is the answer ? 

Shall the members allow their Organization to 
die by financial hemorrhage? 

Or shall the United Nations, in the name of 
economy, strike its colors in the Congo and the 
Middle East and resign those areas to chaos? 

Or do other nations perhaps think that the 
United States, although we do not call the tune 
at the United Nations and do not wish to, can 
somehow be prevailed on to pay the piper? If 
this illusion exists, it will have to be dispelled as 
quickly as possible. 

The stark fact is that if the members will not 
pay for the United Nations they will not have it. 
Will this be fully realized in time ? 

I have been talking about the United Nations 
as it now exists, because what it does is directly 
relevant to the development of international law. 
With all its limitations and weaknesses, the United 
Nations gives effect to orderly concepts of law 
through the rather disorderly proceedings of par- 
liamentary diplomacy. 
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The international judicial system is something 
elseagain. It is far more orderly, but it is gravely 
undernourished. 


International Court of Justice 

The Internationa] Court of Justice is an organ 
of the United Nations. Its statute is an integral 
part of the charter. But it has been sadly neg- 
lected. In 16 years it has considered only about 
35 cases, made decisions in about 18, and handed 
down 11 advisory opinions. Some of these de- 
cisions have concerned very important legal ques- 
tions, but the caseload is one which an overworked 
judge in New York or Chicago would find hard 
to believe. 

The shame of this situation for Americans is 
that we have done so little to keep busy the 15 
eminent judges of this Court, whose work should 
be one of the great bulwarks of the world order 
and rule of law about which we talk so much. 
When the Senate attached the Connally amend- 
ment to our act of ratification, it reserved the right 
to judge for ourselves whether a particular case 
is a domestic United States matter and therefore 
beyond the reach of the World Court. We are 
today the only major power to insist on this crip- 
pling “self-judging” principle. The result is, in 
effect, a legal boomerang. We can refuse to be 
a defendant in the World Court, to be sure; but 
by the same token, because of the rule of reci- 
procity, we can hardly expect to be a plaintiff 
either. By our own act we have, in effect, cut 
the United States off from access to the World 
Court. We can’t lose a case, and we can’t win 
one—we just sit on the sidelines in unsplendid iso- 
lation while the Court languishes. 

Here is a matter on which the American tradi- 
tion is relevant. 

The tradition I have in mind begins in 1794, 
when Jay’s treaty with England cleaned up a 
number of outstanding issues left over from our 
War of Independence. One of these was a bound- 
ary dispute between what is now the State of 
Maine and the Canadian Province of New Bruns- 
wick. Under the treaty this dispute was to be 
settied by three commissioners—one chosen by 
England, one by the United States, and one jointly 
by the other two. 

After the decision had been made unanimously 
by these three commissioners—and resulted in 
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Canada’s getting a strip of forest which our side 
had claimed for Maine—the American commis- 
sioner, David Howell, commended the decision in 
these words: 


Why shall not all the nations on earth determine their 
disputes in this mode, rather than choke the rivers with 
their carcasses and stain the soil of continents with their 


slain? 

That question is still good today, and it ac- 
quires extra urgency in the face of the Communist 
challenge. Do we or don’t we favor an interna- 
tional legal order as a means to world peace based 
on justice? And if we don’t, then how are we to 
insure peace and justice for this community of 
nations which ultimately is our surest defense 
against communism ? 

In my opinion to remove the Connally amend- 
ment would do this country a great service and 
contribute to the growth of the community of 
peace and justice. 


Fields Requiring New Treaties 


There is much more to be done. 

In the field of treaty law we can expect very 
important developments over the coming years. 
The greatest field requiring new treaties is likely 
to be in the economic sphere, where so many new 
relationships are evolving. Europe’s Common 
Market, soon to be joined by Great Britain, will 
be a formidable trading force with which the 
United States must make creative arrangements 
for the good of all concerned. 

Meanwhile all the nations of the North At- 
lantic must find ways of promoting quickly the 
massive economic development which is a matter 
of life and death through much of Africa and 
Asia. That movement, on which so much of the 
future of freedom depends, will require new 
treaties to establish the rights and duties of pri- 
vate and public investors. 

Here truly is one of the most creative areas for 
the development of new international law. Not 
the least of its promises is the chance to prove to 
the emerging nations that not all treaties are like 
the capitulations or “unequal treaties” of an earlier 
age. The security and predictability of treaties 
can work powerfully for them in speeding their 
development and promoting their independence. 

Nor should the Soviet Un.on be excluded from 
the reach of treaties, though its interests and ours 
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are much harder to reconcile. We have a prec- 
edent in the recently concluded treaties on the 
law of the sea. And we have the encouraging ex- 
ample of the recent treaty on Antarctica,* which 
reserves that vast area for peaceful uses, forbids 
nuclear tests there, suspends territorial claims, 
and—perhaps most important of all—permits in- 
spection by each party of the installations of all 
the others. 

With that start we can press forward for treaties 
with the Soviet Union and other nations governing 
the peaceful use of outer space. More im- 
mediately, only this week the United States and 
the United Kingdom have once again urged the 
Soviet Union to resume negotiations for a treaty 
to ban nuclear tests under international control.® 
We have no illusions about the difficulty of that 
problem. But we are encouraged by an over- 
whelming vote of the General Assembly urging 
such a treaty.® 

I need not say how greatly this one treaty, with 
full inspection on both sides, would relieve the 
fear of war and add to the security of every nation. 
It is important not only as a first step toward nu- 
clear disarmament but as a pilot project for a far 
more comprehensive general and complete dis- 
armament program. With all the defiant acts of 
Moscow fresh in our minds, it is easy to dismiss 
the whole idea of disarmament as a utopian dream. 
But we dare not be so irresponsible. We know the 
suicidal power of the new weapons, and people 
all over the world know it too. Even if we were 
tempted to give up trying, they wouldn’t let us. 

We must not yield, then, to despair or to hys- 
teria. We cannot know how long Moscow will 
withhold its agreement to a sound and fully con- 
trolled disarmament program. But we are a 
grownup nation, and when we have a great goal, 
however distant, we must be prepared to work for 
it and believe in its attainment over a long period. 

Disarmament is such a goal; and with it is now 
combined, in the plan we have laid before the 
United Nations,’ a proposal for the progressive 


* For texts of conventions adopted by the U.N. Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea, see ibid., June 30, 1958, p. 1111. 

‘For text, see ibid., Dec. 21, 1959, p. 914. 

5° For background, see p. 965. 

* For text of a resolution adopted by the General Assem- 
bly on Nov. 8, see BULLETIN of Dec. 4, 1961, p. 938. 

7¥or a U.S. proposal on general and complete disarma- 
ment submitted to the U.N. General Assembly on Sept. 
25, see ibid., Oct. 16, 1961, p. 650. 
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development of a United Nations Peace Force and 
of institutions under the United Nations capable 
of keeping the peace in a world of disarmed 
nations. 

That is the ultimate limit, thus far, of our 
vision of a world of law. We may not reach it for 
many years—perhaps never. But “. .. man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven 
for?” 


Some Shorter Steps To Be Taken 

There are many shorter steps which we must 
take. Some of them lie within the United Nations, 
some outside—but all within the scope of the 
charter. 

Within the United Nations, the United States 
has suggested a series of steps to improve the 
United Nations’ machinery for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, for on-the-spot factfinding, 
mediation, and adjudication, for extending the 
rule of international law. 

That is a vast field to be explored. Only this 
week I outlined to the Political Committee of the 
General Assembly some of the United States’ ideas 
on this subject, including the designation and spe- 
cial training of national military units for future 
emergency service at the call of the United 
Nations. 

Outside the United Nations, from the Alliance 
for Progress in this hemisphere to the growing 
economic institutions of the Atlantic Community, 
there is scarcely a region of the non-Communist 
world in which we are not working to build the 
foundations of a stronger and more peaceful 
world order. 

Recently Senator Fulbright wrote persuasively 
in favor of building a “concert of free nations.” 
I believe we should pursue that line, not as an 
alternative to the United Nations but rather as a 
way to strengthen and support its most promising 
institutions. In fact, the United Nations itself 
has often acted precisely as such a concert of free 
nations. Time and again, from Korea to United 
Nations technical assistance, from the World 
Bank to the emergency actions in Suez and the 
Congo, the United Nations has acted either with 
little or no participation by the Soviet bloc or 
actually in the teeth of Soviet opposition. 

Much of the greatest work of this community 
remains to be done. In that work the develop- 
ment of international law must take its rightful 
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place. We all owe a debt to the leaders of the 
American bar who are joining in a series of 
regional conferences throughout the free world, 
this year and next, on “World Peace Through 
Law.” 

Through such contacts, and through the con- 
sensus which they help to build, we may look for- 
ward to the day when every nation of the free 
world—our own included !—will accept the juris- 
diction of the World Court on international legal 
disputes and when every member will so prize the 
community to which it belongs that it will not 
hesitate to lose a case in that Court and honor the 
decision. 

When that day comes, then truly we can say that 
a world community has come into being—a com- 
munity too solid for the Communists to break up, 
and which they may ultimately decide to join in 
fact as well as in form. 


Grounds for Confidence 


These are long perspectives. I cheerfully admit 
that history leaves ample ammunition for the cyni- 
cal and the fearful. For instance, it can be pointed 
out that the great innovations in international or- 
der—the concert of Europe, the League, and the 
U.N. itself—have been made after great wars, not 
in the impending shadow of new wars. 

But one can be too fascinated by such fatalistic 
patterns. Is not this cold war to which we have 
been condemned for the past 15 years perhaps as 
close to a real war as the world dares to come in 
this nuclear age? And will not the settlement of 
it—to say nothing of the revolutionary transfor- 
mations in Africa and Asia—demand innovations 
in international order quite as great as any the 
world has ever seen before? 

I believe they will. I suspect that international 
law will have a much greater part to play in the 
remaining decades of this century than it has had 
in recent years. 

None of us can tell what forms will finally 
emerge, but we have grounds for confidence none- 
theless. Dag Hammarskjold once said, in review- 
ing the development of executive action in the 
United Nations, that the Organization had al- 
ready “conquered essential new ground” which 
would not be lost “even if political complications 
were one day to force us to a wholly new start.” 

In that spirit we must have the fortitude to 
withstand disappointment and even tragedy, to 
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be prepared to see all our work apparently lost— 
and yet to know that nothing of real value in our 
experience is ever lost and that as long as we have 
life we must try again. 

And I think we already have the warrant of 
experience to expect that whatever emerges will 
be in harmony with the great universal principles 
of the American tradition—the principles of that 
Declaration in which Lincoln found something 
“which gave liberty not alone to the people of this 
country, but hope to all the world, for all future 
time.” 


U.S.S.R. Accepts U.S.-U.K. Proposal 
To Resume Geneva Test Ban Talks 


On November 13 the United States and the 
United Kingdom delivered similar notes to the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs proposing re- 
sumption of the Geneva Conference on Discon- 
tinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests. The Soviet 
Union accepted the U.S.-U.K. proposal on No- 
vember 21. Following are texts of the US. and 
Soviet notes and two Department statements. 


UNITED STATES NOTE, NOVEMBER 13 


Press release 779 dated November 13 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and has the honor to state the following: 

The Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance 
of Nuclear Weapon Tests recessed on September 9, 
1961. The relevant portion of the joint com- 
munique agreed to by the Soviet, British, and 
American delegations is as follows: 

The representatives of the United States and of the 
United Kingdom proposed a recess until after the com- 
pletion of the General Assembly debate on the nuclear 
tests question. 

The Conference went into recess. 

The United Nations General Assembly has now 
completed its debate on the nuclear test issue.* 
Thus, the condition under which the Geneva con- 
ference recess was proposed last September has 
now been fulfilled. Further, the General Assem- 
bly has overwhelmingly adopted a resolution call- 





* BULLETIN of Dec. 4, 1961, p. 936. 
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ing for resumption of negotiations on a nuclear 
weapon test ban. 

The United States Government therefore for- 
mally proposes to the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics that the meetings of 
the Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapon Tests be resumed on November 28, 1961. 

In this connection the United States Govern- 
ment notes that the General Assembly resolution 
1649 (XVI) of November 8, 1961, calls for a prog- 
ress report on nuclear test ban negotiations to be 
submitted to the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission no later than December 14, 1961. The 
United States Government will consider any other 
date which the Soviet Government may wish to 
suggest with respect to prompt resumption of nu- 
clear test ban negotiations which would also per- 
mit fulfillment of the requirement laid down in 
the General Assembly resolution cited above. 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT, NOVEMBER 13? 


Recently, on November 7, Chairman Khru- 
shchev had a great deal to say about the Soviet 
Union’s current testing series *—the single most 
intensive testing program in history. Although 
he acknowledged that atmospheric tests are 
“harmful to health,” Chairman Khrushchev did 
not state that the Soviet Union, seemingly oblivi- 
ous to worldwide concern, is conducting a testing 
program in which radioactive fallout will exceed 
all previous amounts from all previous tests ever 
conducted by the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France. The series to date has included 
over 30 detonations in the atmosphere, totaling an 
approximate energy yield of 120 megatons or 120 
million tons of TNT. 

In stating that the Soviet Union will stop its 
testing if other powers stop, Chairman Khru- 
shchev conveniently overlooked the fact that it 
was the Soviet Union which, in an effort to intimi- 
date and terrorize the world to do the Soviet bid- 
ding, broke the 3-year test moratorium, If the 
Soviet Union earnestly desires to erase concern 
over health hazards, if it is, in fact, ready and 
willing to end the testing of nuclear weapons, it 
can do so now. 


? Read to news correspondents by a Department press 
officer on Nov. 13. 
° For background, see BULLETIN of Nov. 20, 1961, p. 844. 
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A return to the negotiating table at Geneva, as 
proposed in today’s notes of the United States 
and the United Kingdom, and the early conclu- 
sion of an agreement with adequate safeguards 
can bring a secure and permanent halt to nuclear 
weapons testing and can assure the world that 
there will be no repetition of another series of 
secretly prepared massive Soviet explosions. For 
its part the United States will not abandon the 
objective of agreement on a comprehensive test 
ban treaty but will pursue its own program of 
carefully circumscribed testing until such agree- 
ment is reached. 


SOVIET NOTE, NOVEMBER 21 


The U.S.S.R. Ministry of Foreign Affairs presents its 
compliments to the Embassy of the United States and in 
reply to the 13 November 1961 note of the embassy con- 
siders it necessary to state the following: 

In the course of the entire postwar period, since the 
appearance of the new weapon of mass annihilation— 
the nuclear weapon—the Soviet Union has been consist- 
ently striving and is striving for a ban on the use of this 
weapon, discontinuance of its production, elimination of 
stockpiles, and consequently discontinuance also of all 
kinds of nuclear tests for all time. 

To deliver mankind from the threat of starting a rocket- 
nuclear war—such is the aim the Soviet Government 
is constantly striving to attain. This aim is served by 
known Soviet proposals on universal and total disarma- 
ment which are under examination at the United Nations. 
The Soviet Government is prepared, as before, to do every- 
thing in its power to bring closer the day when nuclear 
weapons would cease forever to threaten the life of 
people. It is for this reason that on 14 November it 
voted at the 16th session of the U.N. General Assembly 
for a draft resolution on banning the use of nuclear weap- 
ons. The Soviet Government would welcome appropriate 
efforts by the governments of the United States and Great 
Britain. 

The position of the Soviet Government with regard to 
nuclear tests is undoubtedly well known to the govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain, since it 
has been expounded from every angle and in detail in a 
number of Soviet Government documents and in speeches 
made by Chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers 
Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev, published after the talks 
were suspended. 

In this connection, attention is drawn to the speech 
made by Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev at the 7 Novem- 
ber reception held on the occasion of the 44th anniversary 
of the October Socialist Revolution, in which he ex- 
pounded the position of the Soviet Government on this 
issue, taking into account the present international situa- 
tion and proceeding from the sincere striving of the So- 
viet Union to save mankind, as soon as possible, from 
the threat of nuclear war. 
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If, at the present moment, the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain are of the opinion that 
the resumption of negotiations between the governments 
of the U.S.S.R., the United States, and Great Britain 
on the subject of the termination of nuclear tests can 
facilitate a rapprochement between the points of view 
of the two sides, the Soviet Government is ready to make 
still another joint attempt to achieve progress on this 
matter, remembering that the three powers who took 
part in the negotiations proclaimed universal and com- 
plete disarmament as their common goal. 

In this, the Soviet Government proceeds from the fact 
that in the near future, in accordance with the accord 
reached between the governments of the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States on the principles of universal and com- 
plete disarmament,‘ the 16th session of the U.N. General 
Assembly, it may be hoped, will adopt a decision on the 
resumption of negotiations on the whole complex of 
questions pertaining to universal and complete disarma- 
ment and on establishing an organ in which such negotia- 
tions will be conducted. 

It is self-evident that if during the negotiations any 
power begins to hold tests of nuclear weapons then, due 
to circumstances to which the Soviet Government has 
pointed more than once, the other side would be com- 
pelled to make the relevant conclusions also with regard 
to nuclear tests. 

Taking into account the above-mentioned, the Soviet 
Government expresses its consent that the Geneva con- 
ference of the three powers on the subject of terminat- 
ing nuclear weapons tests should resume its work 28 
November 1961. 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT, NOVEMBER 21 


Press release 811 dated November 21 

The United States is today instructing the U.S. 
delegation to the Conference on the Discontinu- 
ance of Nuclear Weapon Tests to return to Geneva 
in preparation for the resumption of the negotia- 
tions November 28. The conference went into 
recess on September 9. 

Soviet agreement to the U.S. proposal to re- 
turn to negotiations is welcome. Many of the 
world’s hopes for progress in controlling the threat 
of war and of progressing toward the United 
Nations goal of general and complete disarmament 
had been centered in these negotiations, in which 
a wide area of agreement had been reached. The 
world will take hope anew with the reconvening 
of these negotiations. 

The United States and United Kingdom tabled 
a full text of a draft treaty on April 18,° incor- 


*Tbid., Oct. 9, 1961, p. 589. 
* Tbid., June 5, 1961, p. 870. 
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porating all of the articles and annexes which 
had previously been agreed among the three dele- 
gations. The United States made a series of fur- 
ther compromise proposals on the outstanding 
issues confronting the conference as late as August 
98, two weeks before the conference recessed. To 
date there has been no Soviet reply to these com- 
promise proposals. If rapid and constructive 
efforts are made, the United States believes that 
early agreement can be reached on a treaty which 
will insure the ending of nuclear weapons tests 
under effective control. 

The United States and the rest of the world is 
fully aware that the Soviet Union has carried out 
within recent months the most extensive testing 
series in history. This series of tests was 
obviously prepared and started during the period 
of the moratorium on testing which the Soviets 
had agreed to observe and was carried out in 
defiance of that moratorium. In these circum- 
stances the United States will continue to take such 
actions as it deems necessary to safeguard its na- 
tional security interests until a controlled test-ban 
agreement is achieved. 


President and Chancellor Adenauer 
Hold Talks at Washington 


Following is the text of a joint communique by 
President Kennedy and Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer of the Federal Republic of Germany 
released by the Office of the White House Press 
Secretary «ad the State Secretary for the Press 
Office, Fed-al Republic of Germany, on Novem- 
ber 22 following discussions between the Presi- 
dent and the Chancellor at Washington November 
20-22. 


The President and the Chancellor have had an 
extended exchange of views during the past three 
days on a number of problems of vital concern 
to their Governments. These exchanges took 
place in a frank and cordial atmosphere and 
established that there is substantial unanimity 
of view both on the substance of the problems 
and how to deal with them. 

The visit of the Chancellor afforded an oppor- 
tunity to the Foreign Ministers and the Defense 
Ministers of the two countries to participate in 
the discussion and exchange views among them- 
selves, 
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‘many on the basis of self-determination. 


Berlin, over which the Soviet Union has created 
an international crisis, was the subject of earnest 
consultation. The President and the Chancellor 
reaffirmed their clear determination to insure the 
continuance of a free and vigorous life for the 
population of Berlin. They are in accord on the 
basic elements which will permit a peaceful res- 
olution of this crisis through negotiation if there 
is reasonableness on the part of the Soviet Union. 
They agreed on the measures which should be 
taken in pursuing this objective in a manner con- 
sistent with the legitimate interests of all parties 
concerned. At the same time they also agreed 
on the necessity for maintaining and increasing 
the ability of the NATO Alliance to cope with 
any military developments. These discussions 
will be continued through the already announced 
meetings between Chancellor Adenauer, Prime 
Minister Macmillan and President DeGaulle and 
concluded in the Foreign Ministers meeting and 
the NATO Ministerial Meeting scheduled in mid- 
Deécember in Paris. 

The President and the Chancellor reaffirmed 
the ultimate goal of their Governments of achiev- 
ing by peaceful means the reunification of Ger- 
They 
were also in agreement that this objective could 
be realized without prejudice to the legitimate in- 
terests of the Soviet Union and Germany’s 
neighbors. 

The President and the Chancellor reviewed the 
state of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
They welcomed the measures now in progress to 
strengthen the Alliance, but recognized the need 
for a sustained effort to further improve the ability 
of the Alliance to resist aggression. 

The President and the Chancellor noted Soviet 
charges accusing the NATO Alliance of aggres- 
sive intent, and singling out the Federal Republic 
of Germany and its democratically elected govern- 
ment as the principal object of its false and un- 
warranted attack. In this regard, the President 
and the Chancellor reaffirmed that: 

(1) The North Atlantic Alliance is an alliance 
for defense against aggression which abides fully 
by the requirements of the Charter of the United 
Nations. The peaceful characteristics of its mem- 
bers and their freedom from coercion make it 
manifestly impossible for NATO to commit ag- 
gression against anyone. 

(2) The Federal Republic of Germany has 
demonstrated that it looks to its legitimate secu- 
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rity interests entirely within the North Atlantic 
Alliance, and to this end has integrated its entire 
effective defense establishment into the multina- 
tional NATO framework. The Chancellor, in 
emphasizing the defensive aspects of West Ger- 
man armed forces, noted that the Federal Republic 
is the only nation of its size all of whose forces 
are under international command. 

While agreeing on the need to take all measures 
essential to strengthen the defensive posture of 
NATO, the President and the Chancellor recog- 
nized the necessity of not permitting Soviet pres- 
sure over Berlin to deflect them from urgently 
required constructive tasks vital to the welfare of 
their peoples and those of other nations. 

The President reaffirmed the strong support of 
the United States for the movement toward Eu- 
ropean unity through the European Economic 
Community, the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, and EURATOM. The President and 
the Chancellor agreed on the important role that 
the development of the European communities can 
play in further strengthening and complementing 
the entire Atlantic community. They agreed par- 
ticularly on the importance and significance of 
proposals now being considered for a European 


Certain Aspects of the German Problem 


by Donald A. Wehmeyer 


The relationship of the various parties to the 
current German problem derives from the events 
of World War II. The nature of the relation- 
ship and of the special status of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, and the U.S.S.R. 
vis-a-vis Germany is made clear by various war- 
time and postwar agreements between the states 


concerned. 
During World War II these four states, to- 





@ Mr. Wehmeyer is Attorney-Adviser for 
European Affairs, Office of the Legal Ad- 
viser, Department of State. 
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Political Union pursuant to the Bonn Declaration 
of July 1961. 

They welcomed the recent decision by the 
OECD Council of Ministers to increase the com- 
bined gross national product of the OECD mem- 
ber countries by 50 percent by 1970 and pledged 
themselves to work toward this goal. 

The President and the Chancellor also discussed 
the urgent need to increase the flow of develop- 
ment assistance to the less-developed countries, 
They noted that the Development Assistance Com- 
mittee of the OECD provides an excellent means 
of stimulating a greater effort in this field. They 
considered that in many cases the application of 
combined resources from several capital export- 
ing countries to specific development assistance 
problems would be a valuable method of assisting 
the less-developed countries. 

It is the view of the President and the Chancel- 
lor that the fruitful exchange of views which they 
have had will facilitate the close cooperation be- 
tween the United States and the Federal Republic 
and result in further strengthening the ties of 
friendship and mutual understanding which have 
characterized their relations in the post-war 
period. 


gether with certain other nations, formed a coali- 
tion of Allied Powers united in the common 
effort of defeating Nazi Germany. While at 
first the struggle was concentrated on purely 
military matters, after this initial stage political 
objectives began to evolve and find expression. 
By October 1943 the Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters meeting in Moscow was able to envisage the 
postwar era and accordingly stated in the agreed 
communique: ? 


The Conference agreed to set up machinery for ensur- 
ing the closest cooperation between the three Govern- 


ments in the examination of European questions arising , 


as the war develops. For this purpose the Conference 
1 For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 6, 1943, p. 307. 
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decided to establish :in London a European Advisory Com- 
mission to study these questions and to make joint recom- 
mendations to the three Governments. 

It was in the European Advisory Commission 
that the postwar relationships between the par- 
ties in Germany were considered. The Commis- 
sion began its meetings on January 14, 1944. 
Agreed minutes of meetings were kept as records 
of these discussions. On February 18, 1944, the 
Soviet representative submitted a document enti- 
tled “Terms of Surrender for Germany,” article 
15 of which contained proposals of the Soviet 
Government with regard to the demarcation of 
zones of occupation in Germany. Paragraph (d) 
of article 15 of the document proposed the follow- 
ing with regard to Berlin: 

d). There shall be established around Berlin a 10/15 
kilometer zone which shall be occupied jointly by the 
armed forces of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 

At the meeting on February 18, the British rep- 
resentative expressed the view that the arrange- 
ment on zones was inappropriate in the terms of 
surrender, and the minutes of the meeting of 
March 17, 1944, record the following: 

Sir W. Strang then asked whether Mr. Gousey could 
make any comments on Article 15 of the Soviet draft 
concerning zones of occupation. 

Mr. Gousev stated that he would not insist upon the 
inclusion of Article 15 in the Instrument of Surrender 
which could thereby be made shorter. The delimitation 
could then be set forth in a separate document to be 
agreed only by the Allies. 

At subsequent meetings various texts of such a 
document were considered. 

On June 29, 1944, the Soviet representative sub- 
mitted a draft of a protocol on the zones of occupa- 
tion in Germany, “describing the three zones in 
the Greater Berlin Area and our [the U.S.S.R.’s] 
suggestions regarding the administration of the 
City of Berlin.” This draft was considered at 
informal meetings on June 30, July 10, and July 
12, 1944. After additional consideration and 
polishing the draft was agreed and signed on 
September 12, 1944. Attached maps were also 
agreed and initialed. 


Western Access to Berlin 


Insofar as the matter of Western access to Ber- 
lin was concerned, the situation is well reflected in 
a Soviet memorandum of August 26, 1944, on con- 
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trol machinery in Germany. The initial sentence 
reads: 

At the present time, when it is still difficult to determine 
in every detail how events in Germany will develop after 
her surrender, the immediate problem is to decide what 
Allied agencies should be set up in Germany directly 
after the cessation of hostilities and the occupation of 
Germany by the armed forces of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. 

At the time initial discussions of the zones of 
occupation and status of Berlin took place in the 
European Advisory Commission, in February 
1944, the Soviet army was still fighting deep inside 
the Soviet Union on a line Novgorod-Vitebsk- 
Zhlobin-Krivoi Rog. The Western Allies had not 
yet landed in France, and their attack from the 
south in Italy had proceeded only to Cassino. 
During the entire period of discussion, prior to 
September 12, 1944, none of the Allied forces were 
in Germany. All that was known was that heavy 
bombings were taking place, and the one thing 
that was certain was that communications were 
going to be heavily damaged by the end of the 
fighting. 

Under the circumstances of the discussions in 
the European Advisory Commission, the arrange- 
ments made were not inappropriate. It is true 
that the participants did not insert a clause in the 
protocol stating, “there shall be a right of access 
between Berlin and other parts of Germany,” but, 
since the underlying principle of the Commission 
had been expressed at the Moscow Conference, at 
which the Three Powers agreed “it was essential 
in their own national interests and in the interest 
of all peace-loving nations to continue the present 
close collaboration and cooperation in the conduct 
of the war into the period following the end of 
hostilities,” ? any possibility to the contrary was 
simply not in the minds of the participants. Be- 
cause of uncertainty as to the damage they would 
find they had no way of being specific about de- 
tails of communications, and the underlying con- 
cepts were such that the general premise was 
understood and accepted without statement. This 
is made abundantly clear by every action of the 
parties from early 1944 to the present day. 

On May 7 and 8, 1945, the Acts of Military 
Surrender were signed, by which the German 


High Command surrendered “unconditionally to 


* Tbid. 
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the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary 
Force and simultaneously to the Supreme High 
Command of the Red Army .. .” all forces under 
German control. At the time of the surrender 
British and U.S. forces held by force of arms all 
of Germany west of a line running from Wismar 
to Magdeburg to Torgan to Dresden—practically 
all of the territory allotted to the Western Powers 
under the protocol of September 12, 1944, and a 
very substantial portion of the territory allocated 
to the Soviet Zone. 

On June 5, 1945, the four major Allied govern- 
ments issued a declaration regarding the defeat 
of Germany and the assumption of supreme au- 
thority with respect to Germany.* This was the 
basic declaration of the Allied Powers vis-a-vis 
Germany. In it they assumed “supreme author- 
ity with respect to Germany, including all the 
powers possessed by the German Government, the 
High Command and any state, municipal, or local 
government or authority.” They expressly stipu- 
lated, however, that “The assumption, for the pur- 
poses stated above, of the said authority and 
powers does not effect the annexation of Ger- 
many.” The governments further stated that 
they “will hereafter determine the boundaries of 
Germany or any part thereof and the status of 
Germany or of any area at present being part of 
German territory.” 


Establishment of Occupation Zones 


On June 5, 1945, the Four Powers also issued 
statements announcing the arrangements regard- 
ing the occupation regime as devised in the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission.‘ 

The early days after the surrender were days of 
turmoil involving handling of prisoners, masses 
of refugees, and immediate housekeeping prob- 
lems. On June 14, 1945, President Truman sent 
Marshal Stalin a message proposing énéer alia that 
“we issue at once definite instructions which will 
get forces into their respective zones and will ini- 
tiate orderly administration of the defeated terri- 
tory. As to Germany, I am ready to have 
instructions issued to all American troops to begin 
withdrawal into their own zone on June 21 in ac- 
cordance with arrangements between the respec- 
tive commanders, including in these arrangements 
simultaneous movement of the national garrisons 


*¥For text, see ibid., June 10, 1945, p. 1051. 
“Yor texts, see ibid., pp. 1052-1054. 
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into Greater Berlin and provision of free access 
for United States forces by air, road and rail to 
Berlin from Frankfurt and Bremen.” 

Marshal Stalin replied on June 16 that, “I 
should like the beginning of the withdrawal to 
be put off till July 1,” since, he said, the Soviet 
commanders would be away until then and mine 
clearing finished. He concluded, “We for our 
part shall take proper steps in Germany and Aus- 
tria according to the plan set out above.” 

President Truman acknowledged Stalin’s mes- 
sage on June 19 and stated that he had issued to 
the American commander instructions to begin 
the movement on July 1. 

Pursuant to these arrangements the respective 
commanders met on June 29 to discuss “the taking 
over of the Zones of Berlin and occupation by 
Russian forces of Germany west of Berlin.” 
Notes of the conference record that, after discus- 
sion of number and location of rail, road, and air 
routes, agreement was reached on the Magdeburg- 
Berlin railway and the Autobahn Hannover- 
Magdeburg-Brandenburg-Berlin for use by both 
British and American forces. Gen. Lucius Clay 
accepted the one road with right reserved to re- 








open the question at the Control Council in the 


event the one road was not satisfactory. An air | 


corridor was agreed through Magdeburg and 
Gossler. 

Shortly thereafter arrangements regarding ac- 
cess began to become specific as the Allied Control 
Council began to function. The first meeting of 
the Coordinating Committee took place on August 
11, 1945. Various committees were thereafter 
established, called “Directorates,” covering such 
fields as transport, air, economic, legal, finance, ete. 
All of these had meetings, minutes of which were 
kept. It is to be noted that these meetings began 
immediately after the occupation regime com- 
menced to function. The fact that all powers 
shared Berlin on an equal footing and_ that 
the matter of access to Berlin was not open to 
question is clearly revealed. This situation is 
complete confirmation of previous understandings 
in the European Advisory Commission as set forth 
above. There was no question about the right of 
access; the only question related to details. 

As will be noted subsequently, this acceptance 
of the right and normalcy of access to and from 
Berlin has been reflected in various documents 
and in constant practice during the intervening 
years. It is appropriate to note, however, that 
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political arrangements were proceeding in pace 
with the administrative in Germany. Early nebu- 
lous concepts involving possible permanent dis- 
memberment of Germany had either been dis- 
carded or evolved so that by mid-1945 the Allied 
Powers had determined on a constructive occupa- 
tion of Germany. At the Potsdam Conference, 
from July 17 to August 2, 1945, they considered 
their occupation and postwar objectives in regard 
to Germany. In the Potsdam Protocol, they 
agreed : ° 

It is not the intention of the Allies to destroy or enslave 
the German people. It is the intention of the Allies that 
the German people be given the opportunity to prepare 
for the eventual reconstruction of their life on a demo- 
cratic and peaceful basis. 

Agreement on political principles included the 
following: ° 

(iv) To prepare for the eventual reconstruction of 
German political life on a democratic basis and for 
eventual peaceful cooperation in international life by 
Germany. 

In view of current Soviet proposals regarding 
a German “peace treaty,” it is significant to note 
that the Potsdam Protocol directed that the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers “shall be utilized for the 
preparation of a peace settlement for Germany to 
be accepted by the government of Germany when 
a government adequate for the purpose is estab- 
lished.” 

In these statements are summed up the constant 
position of the United States regarding Ger- 
many—in 1945, in 1955, and in 1961. The United 
States entered Germany as one of four powers 
assuming jointly supreme authority. The United 
States envisaged a constructive, enlightened occu- 
pation period emphasizing democratic education 
and political advancement, and culminating in a 
peace settlement to be accepted by the government 
of Germany when a government adequate for the 
purpose could be established. 


Berlin Blockade 

On March 20, 1948, the Soviet representatives 
walked out of the Allied Contro] Council. Shortly 
thereafter, on March 30, 1948, the Soviet author- 
ities commenced the series of restrictions on traffic 
and goods to and from Berlin which ultimately 
culminated in the Berlin blockade. 


*Tbid., Aug. 5, 1945, p. 154. 
° Ibid., p. 155. 
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It may be assumed that for reasons best known 
to itself the Soviet Union had changed its view 
regarding quadripartite policy toward Germany. 
This change became apparent in connection with 
efforts to cope with one of the most urgent re- 
quirements of the postwar German situation—the 
need for monetary reform to halt the inflation 
which severely hampered constructive programs 
required to carry out the objectives of ihe occupa- 
tion. The Western Powers endeavored to obtain 
Soviet cooperation in essential monetary reform, 
but protracted efforts met with no success, Fi- 
nally on June 18, 1948, the three Western Powers 
were obliged to take necessary measures by in- 
stituting currency reform in Western Germany. 
The Berlin blockade followed. 

The blockade lasted for 11 months. On May 
4, 1949, an agreement was reached at New York 
which provided in part as follows: 7 

1. All the restrictions imposed since March 1, 1948, 
by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re 
publics on communications, transportation, and trade 
between Berlin and the Western zones of Germany and 
between the Eastern zone and the Western zones will 
be removed on May 12, 1949. 

Article 1 of the New York agreement was imple- 
mented by Order No. 56 of the Soviet Military 
Government dated May 9, 1949. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers which con- 
vened at Paris subsequent to the New York agree- 
ment of May 4, 1949, agreed as follows: ® 

5. The Governments of France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States agree that the New York agreement of May 4, 
1949, shall be maintained. Moreover, in order to promote 
further the aims set forth in the preceding paragraphs 
and in order to improve and supplement this and other 
arrangements and agreements as regards the movement 
of persons and goods and communications between the 
Eastern zone and the Western zones and between the 
zones and Berlin and also in regard to transit, the occu- 
pation authorities, each in his own Zone, will have an 
obligation to take the measures necessary to insure the 
normal functioning and utilization of rail, water, and 
road transport for such movement of persons and goods 
and such communications by post, telephone, and 
telegraph. 

Insofar as usage of access routes is concerned, 
the evidence is overwhelming to the effect that 
the routes have been heavily traveled and that 
such travel is peaceful. Unrestricted access is the 
normal situation. 


™For text, see ibid., May 15, 1949, p. 631. 
° For text of a communique, see ibid., July 4, 1949, p. 857. 
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Question of a Peace Treaty 


An important element in the current German 
situation is the matter of a peace treaty. During 
the years since 1945 the Western Allied Powers 
have continually sought to reach agreement with 
the Soviet Government on an arrangement which 
would bring into existence a central German gov- 
ernment with which a final peace settlement might 
be reached. At the Geneva Conference in 1959 
they presented a staged plan designed to lead 
after a period of years to the establishment of a 
central German government and the signature of 
a peace treaty.® 

The Soviet Union has stressed, however, that 
acceptance of the regime established in Eastern 
Germany is a sine qua non of a German settle- 
ment. It has recently insisted that if the West- 
ern Allied Powers do not sign a “peace treaty” 
with that regime, the Soviet Union will sign a 
“separate peace treaty” which it declares will 
terminate the special status of the United States, 
United Kingdom, and France in respect of Ger- 
many and Berlin. 

The Soviet Union has proposed that a peace 
treaty should, indeed must, be signed with a polit- 
ical entity with which no war was fought, which 
was not even in existence at the time of World War 
II. The United States considers that it was at 
war with the international entity of the state of 
Germany and that any final “peace settlement” 
must await a government juridically capable of 
acting for that state. 

In 1955 the three Western Powers, recognizing 
the desirability of resolving some of the residual 
problems resulting from World War II, entered 
into the Paris accords with the Federal Republic 
of Germany in 1955. These conventions were en- 
tered into “In view of the international situation, 
which has so far prevented the reunification of 
Germany and the conclusion of a peace settle- 
ment... .” The Paris accords are recognized 
as an “interim settlement.” They do, however, 
demonstrate that there exist procedures for over- 
coming most of the disadvantages flowing from 
the absence of a peace treaty. 

In view of the current emphasis placed by the 
Soviet Union on the need for a “separate peace 
treaty,” certain specific points may be noted: 


* For text of the Western peace plan, see ibid., June 1, 
1959, p. 779. 
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1. Of significance is a statement by the Soviet 
Foreign Minister on May 25, 1959, at the Foreign 


Ministers meeting at Geneva. Apparently as- 
suming, contrary to fact, that the Western 
Powers considered the Paris accords a “peace 
treaty,” the Foreign Minister said: 

Moreover, even if we leave aside the military trend of 
the Paris Agreements it is impossible to lose sight of the 
fact that those Agreements were concluded not with all 
the Powers who fought against Germany but only with a 
group of those Powers, and not with the whole of Ger- 
many but only with a part. Who, then, in such a situa- 
tion can seriously regard those Agreements as some sort 
of likeness to, or substitute for, a peace treaty? 

2. The current Soviet preoccupation with seek- 
ing to persuade the world of the urgent necessity 
of a “peace treaty” with Germany is difficult to 
comprehend in view of the fact that the Soviet 
Union has failed to negotiate and sign a peace 
treaty with Japan, although the situation there is 
far less complex than in Germany. 

3. Peace exists between the respective parties 
and Germany. The Soviet Union officially termi- 
nated the state of war with Germany on January 
25, 1955. The United States, United Kingdom, 
and France had taken similar action in 1951. 

The Soviet authorities have on numerous oc- 
casions recognized the Western rights which they 
now seek to negate. One interesting illustration 
is a Soviet report ?° on the history of “Flights of 
Allied Aircraft Over German Territory,” pre- 
pared in connection with the Council of Foreign 
Ministers meeting in 1947. 

Soviet and East German authorities have sought 
to suggest that the maintenance of access rights 
between Berlin and West Germany is a violation 
of “East German sovereignty.” It is of interest 
to note accordingly that the Soviet Union for 
many years had a similar type of right with respect 
to Finland. As recently as the Finnish Peace 
Treaty in 1947, the Soviet Union asserted such 
rights and article 4(2) of the treaty stipulated: 

2. Finland confirms having secured to the Soviet Union, 
in accordance with the Armistice Agreement, the use of 
the railways, waterways, roads and air routes necessary 
for the transport of personnel and freight dispatched from 
the Soviet Union to the naval base at Porkkala-Udd, and 
also confirms having granted to the Soviet Union the 
right of unimpeded use of all forms of communications 
between the Soviet Union and the territory leased in the 
area of Porkkala-Udd. 

Similarly Soviet statements regarding the 
danger of German militarism must be weighed in 


For text, see ibid., Sept. 18, 1961, p. 477. 
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light of the fact that the U.S.S.R. initiated Ger- 
man rearmament in 1948 by creating a large 
(50,000 men) paramilitary organization. On May 
23, 1950, the United States protested to the 
U.S.S.R. against the remilitarization of the Soviet 
Zone but to no avail. By the end of 1952 the 
forces had grown to a “police force” of 100,000 
men, supplemented by an additional 140,200 mili- 
tary personnel, including three mechanized divi- 
sions and an air force. By June 1959 East German 
military and paramilitary forces totaled more 
than 700,000 men. 

The West German defense force was not estab- 
lished until mid-1955, at which time the Federal 
Republic became a member both of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and the Western 
European Union. The Federal Republic volun- 
tarily accepted limitations on the nature of its 
armament which continue in effect. The construc- 
tive approach of the Federal Republic and the 
other NATO powers to the problem of militarism 
is evidenced by proposals for European security 
arrangements which they put forward as a part 
of the Western peace plan at Geneva in 1959. 

In sum, therefore, as far as its legal rights are 
concerned, the United States considers that: 

1. The rights of France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States to be in occupation of Berlin 
and to have access thereto derive from military 
victory in World War II, which rights have not 
been relinquished and cannot be legally impaired 
by any unilateral action of the Soviet Union. 

2. An agreement between the Soviet Union and 
the East German regime could not affect the rights 
of states not party to the agreement (Pacta tertiis 
nec nocent nec prosunt). 

3. As Berlin has never been a part of the Soviet 
Zone of occupation, its status cannot be affected by 
action the Soviet Union may take with respect 
to that area. 

The United States earnestly seeks a constructive 
settlement of the German problem. It is prepared 
to negotiate in good faith to this end but expects 
the U.S.S.R. to show equal good faith. 


"For text of a U.S. note, see ibid., June 5, 1950, p. 918. 
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U.S. Group To Study Conversion 
of American Bases in Morocco 


Press release 806 dated November 21 


The U.S. Government announced on November 
21 the dispatch to Morocco of a survey team to 
examine, for review by the Government of Mo- 
rocco, ways in which the U.S. bases in Morocco 
can be converted to Moroccan use upon the with- 
drawal of U.S. forces. The mission will be headed 
by William O. Baxter of the Department of State 
and includes experts from Government and private 
industry technically qualified to suggest how the 
base facilities can be used for the economic and 
social development of Morocco. The mission 
stems from a proposal originally made by the late 
King Mohamed V to President Eisenhower in 
1959, when the two leaders agreed on the with- 
drawal of U.S. forces by the end of 1963, and 
further defined in subsequent conversations be- 
tween King Hassan II and representatives of the 
U.S. Government.’ 


Food-for-Peace Agreement Signed 
With Republic of the Congo 


Press release 809 dated November 20 


As part of the United States support for the 
United Nations aid program for the Congo, a 
Public Law 480 agreement under the Food-for- 
Peace Program has been concluded between the 
United States and the Republic of the Congo. 
The agreement, which was signed at Léopoldville 
November 18, provides for the sale for Congolese 
francs of $7.5 million of agricultural commodities. 
These will include wheat flour, rice, dried and 
canned milk, frozen chickens, and tobacco. 

Ninety percent of the Congo francs accruing 
from sales under the agreement will be made 
available to the United Nations for financing proj- 
ects to promote balanced economic development in 
the Congo, as agreed between the United Nations 
and the Government of the Congo. 


‘For background, see BULLETIN of Dec. 16, 1957, p. 956; 
Nov. 16, 1959, p. 723 ; and Jan. 11, 1960, p. 57. 
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Africa and the Problem of Economic Development 


by G. Mennen Williams 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs * 


It is a joy to return to Ann Arbor and a pleasure 
to join you this evening during the University of 
Michigan’s Ninth Annual Conference on the 
Economic Outlook. I am happy to have this 
occasion to greet this distinguished group of econ- 
omists from the business world as well as their 
colleagues from the universities. 

Among the many problems facing the nations 
of Africa none is more vital than that of economic 
development. 

The task faced by the less developed countries 
in attaining a reasonable rate of development is 
a tremendous one, as the growing volume of eco- 
nomic literature devoted to the study of the prob- 
lem will attest. It would be presumptuous for 
me, particularly before this group, to attempt to 
suggest any radical new concepts or to offer any 
final solutions. Perhaps, however, I can, in view 
of my recent experiences, contribute to a larger 
understanding of the problem as it exists in 
Africa. 

First let me reemphasize the sheer size of the 
task facing Africa—and consequently the size of 
the task we face in Africa. We are dealing here 
with a tremendous landmass, three times the size 
of the United States, a continent extraordinarily 
diverse in its cultural, ethnic, climatic, and geo- 
physical aspects. It is the home of some 230 mil- 
lion people, most of whom are only beginning to 
enter a modern economy and most of whom are 
only beginning to carry their share of its pro- 
ductive burdens. 

The challenge is tremendous. Africa has be- 
gun to move with an irresistible force and 


1 Address made at the Ninth Annual Conference on the 
Economic Outlook at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on Nov. 9 (press release 778). 
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intensity. Clearly we find ourselves at a fateful 
point in history, a moment when the stored-up 
energies and aspirations of an entire continent 
are being released. With our help and under- 
standing, the new nations can realize this poten- 
tial for constructive growth and make a rich and 
uniquely African contribution to the world. I 
leave to your own powers of prediction what will 
happen if we should fail to meet this challenge. 

While only partially tapped, Africa’s economic 
potential is increasingly understood. We know 
Africa produces most of the world’s diamonds 
and gold and cobalt. We know it is the source of 
very large supplies of uranium, manganese, cop- 
per, and iron, that it is coming into the picture 
as a major oil producer. We know that among its 
principal resources are rubber, palm oil, cocoa, 
vanilla, and certain kinds of coffee. 


Africa’s Needs 


But only now are A frica’s needs being seriously 
assessed. It is to these needs that the economic 
potential must inevitably be applied. 

So far, in the trips I have made to Africa, I 
have visited 23 independent nations and 12 of the 
territories which are still in a dependent status. 
I have talked to African leaders and to people in 
all walks of life and have seen something of the 
needs existing in these lands. Anyone who travels 
in Africa is struck by great contrasts in economic 
and social conditions there. In many cities gleam- 
ing modern glass-fronted office buildings and 
handsome homes stand not far from packing-box 
shacks and primitive huts. 

Africa’s leaders, now in charge of the destinies 
of new nations, are determined to roll back pov- 
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erty, ignorance, and disease. They are deter- 
mined to raise the prevailing very low standard 
of living. They are impatient and in a hurry. 
The per capita annual income in the continent is 
$132 and only $89 in tropical Africa. Literacy 
averages around 10 percent. Life expectancy is 
dismally low and malnutrition is common. 

The tasks Africans face in raising their stand- 
ard of living are economic tasks. They need capi- 
talto work with. They must develop and mobilize 
necessary labor skills. They must organize and 
plan intelligently. They need transportation and 
communications systems. For their leaders, rapid 
economic development is seen to be a crying need. 

The magnitude of the effort that must be made 
is enormous and will stretch over years. It can- 
not be accomplished without outside help. 


Programs of Assistance 


Seeking to assist, the United States has gone 
to work in Africa with programs of educational 
and technical assistance. Some of those efforts 
are made through international organizations. 
Some are made bilaterally between governments. 
Some are in the private field. We have begun, 
alongside the former metropole powers, to assist 
with grants and loans—although we are still 
doing much less than Europe. Our assistance in 
fiscal year 1961 was $215 million, not counting sub- 
stantial quantities of surplus agricultural com- 
modities under the Food-for-Peace Program. 
France has been providing well over $300 million 
annually in aid to independent Africa alone. The 
United Kingdom furnished over $100 million dur- 
ing its last fiscal year, which ended March 31. 
Germany has supplied relatively little in the past 
but is now well along in working out an aid pro- 
gram that will be similar to our own. We are 
counting not only on the kinds of assistance we 
can give but on the new methods and concepts laid 
down in our new AID program, where there is 
a new stress on careful forward planning by re- 
cipient countries and a special consideration given 
to insure that our help is satisfactorily teamed up 
with self-help. 

Other avenues for meeting Africa’s needs are 
new cooperative arrangements between assisting 
countries and the African nations themselves. 
On the one hand we have the promise of new 
concerted and heightened efforts on the part of 
the nations who are members of the Organization 
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for Economic Cooperation and Development. On 
the other hand there are original groupings in 
Africa, such as the Organization for African and 
Malagasy Economic Cooperation, which are de- 
veloping rational economic plans involving the 
diverse needs of a number of developing new 
countries. 

The new African states have been quick to rec- 
ognize the advantages of close cooperation to 
achieve their hopes for economic development and 
social progress. In addition to cooperating on 
certain common political objectives, in the 
OAMCE 12 former French dependencies have 
banded together with the view to setting up a 
customs union, coordinating economic and social 
development planning, and harmonizing their 
fiscal and financial institutions. A larger group 
of 20 nations, which incorporates some English- 
speaking states as well as most of the former 
French territories, is planning to adopt a conven- 
tion in January encompassing many of the same 
objectives as a larger concentric circle. Six other 
nations joined in the Casablanca Charter are also 
working together along similar lines. This surg- 
ing interest in developing regional organizations 
represents one of the major constructive forces in 
Africa today. 

In seeking our response to the challenge of 
African development, we should not forget that 
America, too, was a newly stirring continent not 
too long ago. Consider the extent to which our 
own growth was assisted and shaped by infusions 
of capital and skills from abroad. Those of you 
here realize far better than most the role that was 
played by British capital, for example, in financ- 
ing some of our major railroads. You know that 
what we now call “foreign economic and technical 
assistance” was a major element in the develop- 
ment of our first textile mills, our earliest found- 
ries and steel mills, and even in our shipbuilding, 
our trapping, and our mines. 


Shortage of African Entrepreneurs 

The problem of capital is the one on which most 
attention has been fixed, and I have, on many oc- 
casions, emphasized to African leaders the neces- 
sity of creating a favorable climate for investment 
as an essential step in securing private resources 
from abroad. Tonight I would like to stress an- 
other aspect of the problem of economic growth, 
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an aspect which I am becoming increasingly con- 
vinced is of crucial significance in Africa but 
which may not be adequately understood. 

We know that a free economy cannot develop 
without the entrepreneur—the man who makes 
decisions and accepts the consequences and who 
must call his shots right more often than wrong. 
Yet in so much of the continent there is a serious 
shortage of experienced African entrepreneurs. 
It is the African nations with the greatest short- 
age of this special skill that tend to create govern- 
ment corporations, setting up production boards, 
and assigning to burgeoning bureaucracies the 
operation of a variety of enterprises. It is hard to 
blame them. The determination to develop is not 
to be denied. 

Even where African leaders are prepared to 
agree that a government instrumentality is a poor 
substitute for private enterprise, they are forced 
to conclude that the substitute is better than noth- 
ing at all. It may be an expedient but can rarely 
be a temporary expedient. Once the government 
has taken full control of a sector of the economy, 
the possibility of a transfer to private hands be- 
comes extremely small. But there are examples 
of governments selling shares in some of the enter- 
prises they developed. 

When confronted with this situation, the West- 
ern World has appeared too often to be saying 
one of two things to Africa. The first is a counsel 
of patience: Create a climate conducive to the 
growth of an entrepreneurial class, accept our help 
in a long-term program of education, and wait 
until your own businessmen appear. The second 
is: Let foreign businessmen fill the gap by build- 
ing your factories and running your companies 
until you are ready to do it yourselves. 

The difficulty with this advice is not that it is 
totally wrong but that it does not meet African 
realities. Africa is no longer prepared to wait 
patiently. And having only recently obtained 
political independence, few African leaders can 
risk the accusation that they are giving up their 
nation’s economic independence to foreign control. 

We must recognize that this concern for eco- 
nomic independence is no mere political slogan- 
eering but is deeply rooted in the African 
consciousness. Almost without exception, what- 
ever large-scale private enterprise exists has been 
closely associated with the colonial regime. 
Boards of directors sitting in foreign capitals 
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have often made decisions vitally affecting the 
life of an African country thousands of miles 
away. Furthermore, in some parts of Africa 
even medium-sized businesses are largely domi- 
nated by ethnic groups which the Africans be- 
lieve—not always fairly—to be transmitting most 
of their salaries and profits to their home coun- 
tries and to have only shallow roots in the nation. 
It is against this background that we see a 
number of African leaders, who may otherwise be 
oriented toward the free world, turning to the 
Soviet bloc for assistance. The capital resources 
offered by the bloc are highly important but are 
by no means the sole element. If we seem to be 
advocating no more than patience and an indefi- 
nite tutelage under alien control, we will find 
Communist claims of experience in government- 
directed enterprise and the techniques of rapid 
growth will become increasingly attractive. 


Finding an Acceptable Framework for Development 


Fortunately there is more that we can do—and 
I continue to speak not of financing development 
but of finding a framework, acceptable to the 
Africans, within which free economic institutions 
can grow. 

First, we can give explicit recognition to the 
fact that African governments can and should 
play a major role in the development of their 
nations. The free world has a wealth of experi- 
ence in economic planning which we should be 
willing to share freely. Sound planning can nur- 
ture, not stifle, private initiative, but we must 
show how thiscan bedone. Sharing our planning 
skills will enable us to work with the Africans 
toward ends we mutually regard as desirable and 
place us in a position to influence the planning 
process along constructive lines. We can show 
how planning can be used to set national priori- 
ties and determine the allocation of resources, 
while providing a framework within which pri- 
vate initiative can be encouraged and entrepre- 
neuria] ability rewarded. Important strides have 
been taken in this direction by the present ad- 
ministration. 

Second, we can encourage local private enter- 
prise by helping set up development banks that 
can make small loans to business and agriculture. 
I have seen successful operations of this kind, and 
Tam sure there can be much more. 
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Third, we can draw on a rich heritage of experi- 
ence with the cooperative movement that has 
particular relevancy to African needs today. Co- 
operatives have been of inestimable value to the 
United States in making it possible for the small 
producer, particularly in agriculture, to grow and 
prosper. Cooperatives have helped to make capi- 
tal available, have reduced excessive middleman 
costs, where these were present, in both buying and 
selling. They have permitted the spreading of 
risks too great for a small producer to accept. 
And they have helped educate several generations 
of Americans in good business practices and in 
methods for increasing productivity. This ex- 
perience, which combines the advantages of a free 
economy with the needs of the small and in- 
experienced producer or marketer, can be as per- 
tinent in Africa today as anything we have to 
offer. 

Finally, I hope that, as American businessmen 
increasingly interest themselves in Africa, they 
will convey for emulation, in a way that no text- 
book can, the spirit of lively economic competition 
for which our country has always been known. 
My travels have convinced me that the individ- 
ualistic economic man, so characteristic of and 
important to the growth of both Europe and our- 
selves, is still a rarity in Africa. This may be a 
field of endeavor in which we, as Americans, can 
render a unique service. 


“Good Citizenship” Investment 


May I say here a word about the necessity for 
good citizenship on the part of American invest- 
ment in Africa. There must be at least the civic 
sense there is in America in the way of community 
and social benefits. There must be a conscious 
and determined effort to maximize the use of Af- 
rican manpower not only in labor but administra- 
tion. Wherever possible equity sharing should 
be encouraged. This is difficult but by no means 
impossible to work out, as more than a few in- 
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dividual American enterprises and American 
foundations have found. 

Incidentally, coming back to the matter of en- 
couraging private investment, a number of Afri- 
can countries have recognized what they can do to 
promote investment and have organized industrial 
development agencies similar to those found in 
our own States. I can testify from personal ex- 
perience to their aggressiveness. They have un- 
dertaken trade missions, hired American advertis- 
ing counsel, granted tax concessions, et cetera. 

The United States has responded through the 
Department of Commerce in conjunction with the 
Department of State by developing and classify- 
ing industrial and commercial opportunities in 
Africa, promoting trade conferences in the United 
States, et cetera. Another interesting program 
now being worked out is one of providing insur- 
ances against various kinds of political risks.? 

While I have stressed the importance of the 
private sector, it obviously will not do the whole 
job. It will need supplementary help through 
government funds, but more particularly it will 
need government investment in those areas where 
private funds cannot operate as a rule: building 
schools, roads, clinics, and the like. In underde- 
veloped countries these needs are simply enor- 
mous. Without going into details I am con- 
strained to give it as my personal opinion that 
the present magnitude of investment from all 
countries, public and private, does not even come 
close to measuring up to the very evident needs 
of African countries. 

As I have indicated, Africa is impatient, Africa 
is on the march. Its leaders cannot delay in pro- 
viding social and economic improvements, for 
their citizens are in a hurry and demand results. 
If the free world wants, as we say we do, to de- 
velop a stable and prosperous world, we had bet- 
ter raise our sights and get on with the job. 


? For background, see BULLETIN of Nov. 20, 1961, p. 837. 
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Land-Grant Colleges and Universities: The Last Hundred Years—and the Next 


by Philip H. Coombs 


Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs 


It is historically fitting that this convocation 
should be opened with a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, filmed in his White 
House office day before yesterday, expressing his 
congratulations, confidence, and assurance of con- 
tinued support. 

It was another President—Abraham Lincoln— 
whose signature 100 years ago gave life to the Mor- 
rill Act. Throughout the ensuing years there has 
been a close bond of mutual cooperation and as- 
sistance between the Federal Government and the 
land-grant colleges. 

This century-old association has rendered great 
benefit to our whole society. It stands as eloquent 
proof that Federal assistance to education to pro- 
mote the national interest can be compatible with 
academic freedom and with the maintenance of 
local control. 

As a member of the President’s official family, 
I have the great privilege to be with you per- 
sonally on this occasion to reinforce his greetings 
and to convey the good wishes of the Secretary of 
State and his gratitude for all you have contrib- 
uted to the betterment of our world relations. My 
colleagues in the Department of State welcome, as 
I do, the heavy emphasis given in this convocation 
to the role of land-grant colleges and universities 
in world affairs. 

Though I personally have shifted recently 
from a private to a public payroll, I look forward 
to continuing the close and pleasant association I 
have had with many of you. I am grateful for 


* Address made before the Centennial Convocation of 
the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities at Kansas City, Mo., on Nov. 12 (press 
release 781 dated Nov. 11; as-delivered text). 
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the help so many of you have offered and given to 
assist me in carrying out the duties of this new 
Federal post, whose creation earlier this year was 
intended to place greater weight and emphasis on 
educational and cultural affairs as a creative in- 
gredient of United States foreign relations. 

A centennial anniversary—like a visit to a mu- 
seum or ancient monument—affords us an all-too- 
rare opportunity to renew our perspective on the 
long road man has traveled and to speculate about 
the road ahead. Only with such perspective and 
speculation can we take stock of future opportuni- 
ties and problems and formulate adequate goals 
and plans to match them. 

One hundred years seems a very long time from 
some vantage points, but I was recently reminded 
of how very brief it really is. The occasion was 
the visit last week of Dr. Sarwat Okasha, the 
Minister of Culture of the United Arab Republic, 
who came to Washington to join with Mrs. 
Kennedy in opening the exhibit of items from the 
tomb of King Tut-ankh-Amen. Dr. Okasha’s gov- 
ernment has generously allowed these beautiful 
and priceless relics to leave Egypt for the first 
time so that the people of the United States might 
have the opportunity to see and enjoy them. 

Seeing this exhibit compels one to pause and re- 
flect upon the depth of our cultural roots and to ap- 
preciate the very transitory nature, against the 
broad sweep of history, of the serious international 
crises which command our attention today. 

I searched for a yardstick to help put things 
in perspective and found one in Dr. Caryl 
Haskins’ excellent book Of Societies and Men. 
Dr. Haskins, an eminent biologist, geneticist, and 
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Message of President Kennedy '! 


In July 1862—in the darkest days of the Civil War— 
President Abraham Lincoln signed two acts which 
were to help to mold the future of the nation which 
he was then struggling to preserve. 

The first of these—the Homestead Act—provided, 
in Carl Sandburg’s words, a “farm free to any man 
who wanted to put a plow into unbroken sod.” The 
second, the Morrill Act, donated more than a million 
acres of Federal land to endow at least one university 
in every State of the Union. 

Thus—even as the Nation trembled on the brink of 
destruction—the vast lands of the American West 
were opened to final settlement, a new America of 
unparalleled abundance began to grow, and the most 
ambitious and fruitful system of higher education in 
the history of the world was developed. 

Today, more than 68 land-grant institutions—lo- 
cated in each of the 50 States and in Puerto Rico— 
are a monument to the vision of those who built the 
foundations of peace in a time of war. Over one-half 
of our Ph. D. degrees in science and engineering are 
awarded by these schools; 24 out of 40 living Nobel 
Prize winners in our country are among their gradu- 
ates; one-fourth of all high school and elementary 
teachers and over one-third of our college teachers 
are their products. 

These universities have grown as our nation’s needs 
have grown. The original endowment called for in- 


Filmed at the White House on Nov. 10 for use at 
the opening session of the Centennial Convocation of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities at Kansas 
City, Mo., on Nov. 12. 





struction which emphasized “agriculture and mechan- 
ized arts.” And with their help the strongest agricul- 
tural community on earth was built. Today these 
schools teach subjects ranging from philosophy to sci- 
ence and the conduct of foreign relations—the whole 
broad spectrum of knowledge upon which the future 
of this country and freedom depends and upon which 
the well-being of Americans who will come after us 
is so richly intertwined. In the history of land-grant 
schools can be read much of the history of our 
country—a history they have played no small part in 
shaping. 

In addition these schools are one of the finest ex- 
amples of our Federal system—the fruitful coopera- 
tion between National and State Governments in the 
pursuit of a decent education for all of our citizens. 
Founded at Federal initiative, strongly supported by 
Federal funds—funds which were specifically appro- 
priated for instruction rather than the construction 
of buildings or facilities—these institutions have built 
a proud tradition of independence and academic in- 
tegrity, untroubled by governmental interference of 
any kind. They are a monument to the fact that the 
cooperative effort of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments is the best way to insure an independent edu- 
cational system of the highest quality. 

I congratulate the land-grant colleges on the centen- 
nial of their birth. I assure you of my vigorous and 
continued support. I bring you the thanks of a grate- 
ful nation for what you have done in the past, and I 
bring you the hope of all our people that you will con- 
tinue to light the way for our country and for future 
generations. 








scientific generalist, reminds us that the human 
animal is a very young biological species on this 
planet. As a social animal, he is far younger 
still. 

Life on this planet, he notes, runs back to the 
single-cellular organisms of 2,000 million years 
ago. In contrast, the human animal, in approxi- 
mately his present form, goes back only 1 million 
years. But apparently it was not until 100,000 
years ago, 900,000 years later, that these human 
animals began associating with one another in 
groups—that they got on speaking terms, as it 
were, and began socializing. But even then things 
moved slowly. It was not until a mere 10,000 
years ago, at a maximum, that highly organized 
human societies appeared, with distinctive cul- 
tures, such as the ancient civilizations in Egypt 
and elsewhere in the Mediterranean area. For 
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comparison, another relatively young and 
organized society—the ants—were in business 50 
million years ago. 

When we now fit in the fact that Columbus 
visited these shores less than 500 years ago and 
that the United States became a nation less than 
200 years ago, things begin to fall into perspective. 

As the charming middle-aged lady, my partner 
at a lunch in honor of Dr. Okasha, exclaimed on 
hearing the foregoing facts, “You make me feel 
so young!” 

And so the land-grant colleges—with only a 
single-century candle on their birthday cake— 
should also feel young. 

But what a fantastic century it has been, 
measured against any previous century in man’s 
long residence on this planet. If “revolution” is 
taken to mean “evolution at a breakneck pace,” 
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then it has certainiy been a revolutionary century. 
Mankind went from the horse to the space missile, 
by way of the automobile and the airplane; from 
the daguerreotype and pony express to television 
and instantaneous worldwide communication. 
Dietary standards, health standards, general living 
standards, and the span of life have shot upward— 
at least for one small sector of total mankind. 
Indeed, it is the conspicuous gap between this 
small sector and the rest of mankind that makes 
further revolutionary changes in the next century 
mandatory. 

The causal factors behind this past explosive 
century are numerous and not yet fully discern- 
ible. But it is clear that several familiar Ameri- 
can institutions—among them the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, the free pub- 
lic school and library, and the land-grant college— 
contributed considerably to the explosion. 

Indeed, the land-grant college, like the Declara- 
tion and the Constitution, is a profoundly revolu- 
tionary institution. One wonders whether 
Congressman Morrill—the son of a Vermont 
blacksmith-farmer, who was forced to stop his 
schooling at age 15—half realized what was on 
the other end of the fuse he lighted by promoting 
not only the establishment of the land-grant col- 
leges but the great strengthening of the Library 
of Congress as well. One wonders even more what 
will be the outcome of establishing new universi- 
ties today in some of the ancient but still under- 
developed and semifeudal societies around the 
world. 


It is clear that the land-grant colleges have. 


helped greatly to give the American Revolution 
its continuing thrust and vitality, long after the 
political revolution for independence was won. 
This continuing revolution has reached into every 
corner of our life—agriculture, industry, commu- 
nications, military weapons, and education itself. 
It is now on the march all over the world. In the 
setting of the great American experiment with 
popular government and individual freedom, all 
educational institutions are bound to be a major 
revolutionary force. They provide the great 
motive power of ideas, knowledge, and developed 
human talent which propel an ever-accelerating 
rate of change. 

As we ponder the world of rapid change and 
turmoil all about us—the revolt against colonial- 
ism and against tyranny in all its forms, the 
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“revolution of rising expectations,” the energetic 
quest of new nations for better living standards 
and educational opportunity and social justice for 
all their people—it is well to remind ourselves 
that this is largely our revolution, not the revolu- 
tion of Marx and Lenin. It was Jefferson who 
said, long before Marx appeared on the scene, 
that the American Revolution sought the freedom 
not alone of Americans but of all mankind. And 
to share the credit—or the responsibility—prop- 
erly, we must remember too that the muscular 
ideas underlying the American struggle for free- 
dom were brought here by Europeans who were 
in search of freedom. No nation has a monopoly 
on the idea of freedom. It is the right of all 
mankind. 


Competition Between Two Revolutions 


And now, less than 200 years later, the revolu- 
tion which gave birth to our nation is being inter- 
nationalized. The Communists, who so often bor- 
row a good thing when they see it, have sought 
to capture this revolution and turn it to their own 
purposes. 

It is our job and the job of all free nations to 
keep our identity with this worldwide revolution, 
to keep it from being stolen and perverted. For 
the ideological struggle around the world today 
is not a contest between the Soviet Union and Red 
China, standing for change, and the United States 
and its free-world allies, clinging to the status quo. 
Rather it is a competition between two very dif- 
ferent kinds of revolutions with very different 
aims and values. The one is aimed at harnessing 
the individual to the purposes of the state and 
harnessing independent nations to the purposes of 
the Soviet Union and China. The other aims at 
liberating individuals from all forms of tyranny 
and bondage—hunger, disease and ignorance, 
feudal lords, and governmental masters—and 
liberating whole nations to pursue the aspirations 
of their peoples in freedom, dignity, and self- 
respect and in cooperation with other independent 
nations. Because education above all else liberates 
individuals from ignorance, to discover the truth 
for themselves, it is a major instrument of our 
kind of revolution. 

All this is well to remember when we find our- 
selves—citizens of a strong, young, and well- 
intentioned nation, not yet fully accustomed to 
carrying heavy world responsibilities—feeling 
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frustrated by crisis headlines and by complex, 
dangerous, and irritating world problems. It is 
sorely tempting in times like these to grasp for 
simple and inexpensive solutions to complex prob- 
lems for which there can be no quick, easy, or 
cheap solutions. We cannot make these problems 
disappear by attacking favorite scapegoats, and 
we cannot resign from the world. We can only 
learn to live intelligently with these complexities, 
keeping our heads and our principles, and remem- 
bering that the reverse side of a problem is usu- 
ally an opportunity. 

It is important to remember, too, that the 
agenda of frustrations, disappointments, and 
doubts in Moscow is far longer, deeper, and more 
irritating than our own list. Indeed, therein lies 
the greatest danger to mankind, for frustrated 
tyrants can make bad judgments, such as resorting 
to terror tactics. 

The nights in the Kremlin must surely be more 
restless than in Washington, and for good reason. 
The Soviet revolution has not been doing as well 
lately as ours, on many fronts. Its doctrine is 
not proving to be as tough and viable as the doc- 
trine of freedom, in its staying power, in its uni- 
versal appeal, and in its validity under severe test. 

Indeed, there are even serious differences among 
the high priests of communism today over just 
what their true doctrine is. This cleavage has 
lately grown so deep as to cause the mortal re- 
mains of the once unchallenged high priest to be 
relegated to a hole in the Kremlin wall alongside 
the bones of earlier deviationists. 

This shocking development—shocking and con- 
fusing especially to those millions who had been 
taught to revere Stalin as infallible—may well 
be a very encouraging development for the peace 
of the world; we cannot yet say. But we can say 
that, in one fell swoop, it has certainly rendered 
obsolete millions of textbooks, encyclopedias, and 
roadmaps. And surely it must have left millions 
of ordinary Soviet people wondering just whom 
to believe and where the real truth lies. 

The principles—the philosophical and ethical 
foundations—which underlay the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, and the faith 
which fostered our land-grant colleges, have 
stood a considerable test of time. These prin- 
ciples are not the product of any one person or 
nation and are not subject to being rewritten by 
any new high priest who comes along. They are 
the product of the whole intellectual, political, 
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and religious history of mankind. The univer- 
sality of their validity has been demonstrated. 
But today they are being subjected to tougher 
and wider tests than ever. 


An International Constituency 


In the midst of this tough testing of our own 
cherished values all around the world, it is not 
surprising to find many of our land-grant in- 
stitutions in the vanguard of those promoting 
better living conditions, better education, greater 
opportunity, social justice, and freedom in the far 
corners of the earth. Their traditional hallmark 
of practical service to the community, once ap- 
plied to a local and State constituency, then to 
the whole Nation, has now been broadened to 
an international constituency. The people of 
Kansas and California, Missouri and Minnesota, 
and a host of other States, are being served even 
better today than ever by their land-grant insti- 
tutions. But now also the people of Cambodia 
and Korea, Costa Rica and Nigeria, and a host of 
other lands are also being served by these same 
institutions, in behalf of the American people 
and the whole free world. 

Land-grant institutions have in recent years 
undertaken 126 contracts—since 1958 under the 
International Cooperation Administration (now 
the Agency for International Development)—to 
carry out educational and other constructive 
projects in 42 countries in Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East, Europe, and Latin America. We 
can confidently expect the range and size of these 
services to increase. 

The tradition of service of our land-grant insti- 
tutions has proved contagious, like the idea of 
popular government, popular education, indi- 
vidual freedom, and equality. All American 
colleges and universities, in varying degrees, 
manifest this same mission of practical service to 
the community, at home and to a growing extent 
abroad. And in many foreign countries, de- 
veloped and less developed alike, the contagion of 
practical university service to the community is 
spreading rapidly. Just as the idea of freedom 
is not the monopoly of any one nation, so the 
land-grant college idea of practical service cannot 
and should not be the monopoly of any one type 
of institution. The land-grant colleges can take 
pride in the fact that their once distinctive char- 
acteristic is now being nationalized and inter- 
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nationalized, not as a carbon copy of their par- 
ticular curriculum, organizational structure, and 
methods but as a compelling idea which can be 
adapted to appropriate local needs and forms in 
any nation. 

Against the backdrop of what has been said 
about the road we have already traveled and 
where we seem to be today, what can be said 
about the road ahead ? 

Obviously little can be said without risk of 
error and ridicule long before the second-century 
birthday party of the land-grant institutions. 

Who would have predicted only 25 years ago, 
for example, as we were pulling out of the Great 
Depression and feeling good about our “splendid 
isolation,” that we would be gathered here in the 
Midwest today, in the company of distinguished 
foreign scholars and diplomats, to discuss the 
important role our land-grant universities must 
play in Asia, Africa, and Latin America? 

Who would have guessed that in 1960-61 there 
would be 53,000 foreign students from 140 nations 
and political areas studying in 1,666 American 
colleges and universities, and that three-quarters 
of these students would be not from Canada and 
Europe but from all the great underdeveloped 
regions of the world? 

Who would have dared predict—or even hope— 
that our universities and schools would be joined 
in an unprecedented effort to improve the teach- 
ing of foreign languages, to enrich and broaden 
the world affairs content of the curriculum at all 
levels, and that the Federal Government would be 
helping our universities to establish linguistic 
and area centers to eradicate our national ig- 
norance and incompetence in these affairs? 

Who could have expected that in the summer 
of 1961 the Congress would enact, by an over- 
whelming majority, the Fulbright-Hays Act, 
which sets the stage for a greatly strengthened 
national program of international educational 
and cultural exchange in the sixties? (Or, for 
that matter, that there would be a character in 
our Department of State called the Assistant 
Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs!) 


Future Opportunities and Obligations 

The past certainly teaches that the future is 
inscrutable. Yet to meet our opportunities, our 
obligations, and our problems, we must do our 
best to identify them in advance and plan to meet 
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them. And since Assistant Secretaries of State 
are more expendable than university presidents, 
I will hazard a few brief forecasts. 

The first is not likely to be challenged by this 
audience. It is that the United States must in- 
vest from all sources over the next 10 years vastly 
greater resources of talented manpower and 
money in the whole educational enterprise to meet 
our rapidly expanding and urgently important 
domestic and international needs. Doubling our 
present investment will not be enough, partic- 
ularly in higher education. This enlarged invest- 
ment will, however, prove to be highly profitable 
to our own people, to our nation, and to mankind 
everywhere, 

Second, in addition to vastly increased support 
from without, there must and will be far-reaching 
changes within the educational enterprise, includ- 
ing a vast overhauling of the curriculum to keep 
pace with new knowledge and needs and to pro- 
duce a new generation that can really understand 
the complex world in which it must live. There 
must also be improvements in organization and 
in the utilization of educational resources, and 
revolutionary advances in teaching and learning 
methods, materials, and equipment. Some of these 
new approaches will prove far more helpful in 
fitting the needs and resources of less developed 
countries than the thin carbon copies of conven- 
tional Western educational patterns which one 
now encounters in such countries so frequently. 

Third, there must be a vast development of op- 
portunities for adults to continue their learning 
long after their “formal” education is finished. 
The explosion of knowledge, the availability of 
leisure time for fruitful use, the rapid develop- 
ment of new technologies throughout our society, 
and the rapid obsolescence of prevailing ones 
make it mandatory that all professional people, 
above all teachers, and a large portion of the 
adult population, whatever their station in life, be 
provided an open-ended opportunity to learn more. 

Right now, for example, there is urgent need for 
our whole adult population to learn a great deal 
more about world affairs so that our elected leaders 
can have the broad support of a well-informed 
citizenry in carrying out appropriate and essential 
foreign policies and programs. 

Our adult educators have made great strides 
under severe handicaps, but our provisions for 
adult learning are vastly inadequate to the need. 
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They will grow rapidly more inadequate unless 
we take vigorous action. Here, too, there is need 
for imaginative innovation, including the much 
fuller harnessing of mass media in all forms to the 
service of learning. Those who run our daily 
press, our magazines, our motion pictures, radio, 
and television, can be among the great teachers in a 
nation of students if they will; but their “cur- 
riculum” can also stand some critical self-ap- 
praisal and overhauling. The “learning mate- 
rials” which they export abroad should certainly be 
included in such a critical self-appraisal. 

Fourth, the colleges and universities will in- 
creasingly find the whole world their campus. 
Their linkages with world affairs will multiply in 
a host of ways. They will teach more foreign 
students and use more foreigners as _ teachers. 
Their students and faculty will spend more time 
abroad, learning and teaching, conducting re- 
search, and engaging in a wide variety of construc- 
tive enterprises. The educational and cultural 
channels that tie nations together, and through 
which strength and richness flow in both direc- 
tions, will multiply and enlarge rapidly in the 
years right ahead, to the great benefit of our own 
nation as well as others. 

Fifth, to carry these enlarged responsibilities 
our colleges and universities must become greater 
repositories of the Nation’s most talented man- 
power—to teach, to pursue research and scholar- 
ship, and to serve overseas and elsewhere off the 
immediate campus. For this the colleges and uni- 
versities must build a “manpower cushion” so that 
they can meet the important demands for research 
and for offcampus service without penalty to their 
own students and disruption of their regular 
campus programs. It must become an accepted 
notion that the typical career of many faculty 
members will include occasional periods of service 
abroad and elsewhere off campus, to their better- 
ment as teachers and without prejudice to their 
advancement as members of the faculty. All this 
will require greater finance, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment along with others must be prepared to 
bear its proper share. 

Sixth, our colleges and universities must de- 
velop further ways to mesh their efforts in the 
international field so that their respective 
strengths can be more efficiently coordinated and 
the impact of the burden and benefits equitably 
spread. It is encouraging to see recent efforts to 
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form consortia among universities rendering serv- 
ice abroad? and to see the smaller colleges band- 
ing together for service and self-improvement in 
world affairs. 

Seventh, there is likewise great need for the 
academic community as a whole and the Federal 
Government to devise more effective ways to work 
together, especially in the international field, so 
that the national interest will best be served while, 
at the same time, the academic integrity and free- 
dom of the educational institutions involved will 
likewise be served and preserved. Here again it 
is encouraging to find clear recognition of this 
need, as well expressed in the Ford Foundation- 
supported report on Zhe University and World 
Affairs. Now that the need has been recognized, 
the time is ripe for fast action. 

What all this adds up to is that our colleges 
and universities—land-grant and all the rest— 
face an enormous challenge, opportunity, and re- 
sponsibility in the next 10 years and beyond, at 
home and abroad, for which they are right now 
quite inadequately prepared, despite the strenuous 
efforts and substantial progress of the past 10 
years. 


Building a Common Market of Ideas 


Our studies, projections, and debates of recent 
years seem on the whole to have brought into 
focus the dimensions of the domestic side of the 
job to be done more clearly than the dimensions 
of the international side. Actually, of course, 
the two are inseparable. They are interwoven 
ingredients of the same large job, but we do need 
now to achieve clearer insights into the interna- 
tional aspects. 

This much seems clear. With the strong em- 
phasis now being given to educational and cul- 
tural affairs by the President, the Secretary of 
State, and their colleagues, with the heavy 
emphasis being placed in the new foreign aid 
program on the development of human resources 
as a prime requisite for economic and social devel- 
opment, and with the recent enactment of the Ful- 
bright-Hays Act, educational and cultural affairs 
will play a major role in United States foreign 
relations from here on. A large part of the 
burden and responsibility for advancing on this 
new frontier of United States foreign relations 
must necessarily rest upon our educational insti- 
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tutions. The Government can guide and lead and 
stimulate; it can provide financial support; but 
it can by itself do but a small fraction of the job. 

This is a challenging outlook, but by no means 
a bleak and unpleasant one. It means that educa- 
tion can now assume an even larger role in the 
affairs of men, in building the essential conditions 
of peace, in lifting the level and quality of human 
life and opportunity in the United States and 
elsewhere. 

Unless there is both the hope and the reality of 
a better life for the vast millions living in under- 
developed areas of the world, there seems little 
likelihood that the more developed nations of the 
world can successfully pursue their own advance- 
ment. And there would certainly be little likeli- 


Education for an Age of Revolution 


by Carl T. Rowan 


hood that the principles and values upon which our 
own nation was founded and has prospered could 
survive in splendid isolation on an island of af- 
fluence in a sea of misery. 

Mankind’s greatest hope for an enduring 
peace—with individual freedom and advance- 
ment—rests in the long run not alone on economic 
growth and cooperation but equally upon the 
building of a great international common market 
of ideas, knowledge, education, and cultural 
affairs. In building this common market, along 
with all the other great tasks to be done, the land- 
grant colleges and universities have their work 
cut out for the next decade and the next century. 
They have shown before that they can do the 
impossible. They must do it again. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs * 


? 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to address my 
few remarks to the international scene and to 
the role that our land-grant coileges must play 
in helping man to move down a path of sanity 
and away from the brink of self-destruction. 

Many citizens like to assume that everything 
is in the hands of striped-pants diplomats—that 
it is they and they alone who are responsible for 
moving the world to its present critical state. 
May I make the rude assertion that our close- 
ness to catastrophe today is largely a reflection 
of the inadequacy of our educational proc- 
esses—not just of our land-grant colleges but 
of all our institutions. Indeed, I should have 
to go beyond that and say that we learners have 
too often been unwilling to learn what all men 
must learn if we are to avoid extinction. 

During the last few weeks, as we have grap- 


* Address made before the Centennial Convocation of 
the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities at Kansas City, Mo., on Nov. 15 
(press release 787). 
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pled with such problems as Berlin, Laos, south 
Viet-Nam, the Congo, it has occurred to me 
more than a few times that perhaps none of us 
really appreciates the extent to which our fears 
and anxieties are reflections of the shackles on 
our minds. Life has become so vastly compli- 
cated that there are areas in which even the best 
educated man is woefully ignorant. That is 
why I am an ardent advocate of the broad, 
liberal education. To appreciate the role that 
this kind of education can play in our escape 
from our present woes, we need only look at 
man’s escapes of the past. 


Knowledge Is Freedom From Fear 


What is it that has lifted man from an ani- 
mal-like existence where he ran from the snap- 
ping twig and cringed in terror at the flash of 
lightning or the roar of thunder? It is knowl- 
edge. Man rarely fears what he really knows. 

If we really want to gage the success of our 
educational institutions, we should measure the 
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amount of fear that abounds in the world to- 
day. Our achievements leave little reason for 
pride. We live in a period when one nation 
fears another, when rulers fear the ruled, when 
the well-heeled fear the disgruntled poor, when 
the poor fear help from abroad because of the 
“imperialism” that they see in it, when race 
fears race—and when just about all of us fear 
a future that roars in on the wings of change. 

The John Birch Society, the so-called Coalition 
of Patriotic Organizations, and a host of small 
and vociferous groups of reactionary viewpoints 
are striking evidence that man still cringes in 
terror at the snapping of political twigs and the 
thunder and lightning from the clash of old and 
new ideas. 

This is a time of genuine physical peril for our 
country. The barbed wire and the concrete bar- 
riers that divide Berlin, and the cry of the in- 
nocent as the Communists spread terror in the 
night in the villages of south Viet-Nam, are 
symbols of our closeness to the brink. But we 
must not assume for a moment that our children’s 
future is to be determined solely by our military 
readiness to meet the challenges imposed in these 
areas. 

The world of the future, and this country’s 
position in it, will be for the most part a reflec- 
tion of how well institutions like our land-grant 
colleges have instilled in our citizens the free- 
dom from fear—that is, the knowledge—that will 
enable us really to understand and come to terms 
with the age of revolution in which we live. 

How well prepared are we for this? Not very 
well, I think. For example, how able is the edu- 
cated American to understand and live in reason- 
able peace with the revolution that sweeps Africa? 

Journalists and statesmen have referred to that 
turbulent continent as “the last great prize” and 
have used a hundred other phrases to illustrate 
the importance with which they view Africa in 
the current conflict between the Western World 
and the Communist bloc. But how well pre- 
pared are we to wage a contest for that “great 
prize” (if indeed we ought to speak of other peo- 
ples and their lands as mere baubles to scuffle 
over)? I see considerable evidence that fear 
born of ignorance is the guiding factor in the 
viewpoint of most Americans, 

Almost daily I read in the press derogatory 
comments about the new nations of Asia and 
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Africa. Editors, columnists, the radio and tele- 
vision commentators, and others see “dishonesty,” 
“immorality,” “a natural inclination to commu- 
nism,” and worse in the fact that these young, 
new nations do not espouse even those causes 
about which we feel righteously committed. 


““We Are Out of Touch With Our Own History” 


The tragedy is that most of us have “educa- 
tions” that leave us poorly prepared to under- 
stand or pass judgment on these countries. One 
of the shortcomings, and one of the reasons why 
our magazines and newspapers can criticize these 
new nations so freely, is that we Americans know 
so little about our own history. We are so far 
removed from the Revolution that brought us 
independence and shaped our society that many 
of us are inclined to deny that we ever had any- 
thing to do with anything so rash as revolution. 

Oh, there are those among us who know well 
enough that it would be futile for us to lift our 
hand with the expectation that the world will 
stand still at our bidding. We see the necessity 
to associate ourselves with change; so we find 
it expedient to talk about 1776, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Tom Paine. But the sad truth is that very 
few of us consider it proper or prudent that any- 
one should talk and act today in the manner of 
Jefferson or Paine. Thus we are unable to see 
a Nehru, an Nkrumah, or a Bourguiba as modern- 
day versions of the English Levelers, or our Jeffer- 
son, or France’s Robespierre. 

Bourguiba and Nehru actually are rather 
moderate men compared with Robespierre or with 
the Jefferson who wrote: “The tree of liberty 
must be refreshed from time to time with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its natural 
manure.” 

We reveal that we are particularly out of touch 
with our own history when we react to the stum- 
bling and bumbling of the leaders of these new 
nations. Our comments show us to be super- 
cilious, condescending, and downright arrogant. 

What we either do not know or do not care 
to remember is that new nations, including our 
own, have always gone through the period of con- 
fusion, corruption, and political oppression that 
is characteristic of so many new nations today. 
The leaders of a shaky new country throw the 
political opposition in jail, and we Americans pre- 
tend that we never before heard of anything so 
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scandalous. We don’t remember the falling out 
Washington and Paine had, or this plain talk that 
Paine directed at Washington : 

There was a time when the fame of America, moral 
and political, stood fair and high in the world. The 
luster of her revolution extended itself to every individual 
and to be a citizen of America gave a title to respect in 
Europe. Neither meanness nor ingratitude had then 
mingled itself into the composition of her character. 
The Washington of politics had not then 
appeared— 

And as to you, sir, treacherous in private friend- 
ship ... and a hypocrite in public life, the world will 
be puzzled to decide, whether you are an apostate or 
an impostor; whether you have abandoned good princi- 
ples, or whether you ever had any. 

Sounds disgustingly like Adoula giving 
Tshombe a verbal lashing—or doesn’t it ? 

We don’t recall that corruption was so rampant 
in our early days that Aaron Burr all but stole 
the election from Jefferson, who overcame the 
attempts at thievery on the 36th ballot. 

I get a little nauseated when “superior” Ameri- 
cans scoff at the political chaos in the Congo. One 
said to me the other night: “I had a Belgian 
friend who warned that, if independence came, 
the jungle would be back in Léopoldville in a year.” 

We expect stable, fault-free confederation in 
the Congo at the snap of our finger. Our knowl- 
edge of history is not so sharp as to remind us 
that it took us well over a decade to approach 
anything resembling a stable government. And 
some of the fanciful notions I hear about “States’ 
rights” indicate that, after close to 200 years of 
independence, we are still working out our con- 
federation problems. 

We scoff at denials of press freedom in these 
new nations, apparently unable to remember that 
an awful lot of American journalists were thrown 
in jail in the early days of our country because 
they wrote things that were displeasing to those 
in power. 

What I am saying is that if we understand our 
own frailties we are going to spend less time in 
supercilious laughter and arrogant criticism and 
more time working on these areas of concern com- 
mon to our country and these new nations. 

If we really understood how closely the futures 
of these new nations resemble the future of our 
own, we would not be so fearful, so full of distrust 
as to what they are and aspire to be. 
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The Failure of Education 

Since going to Washington in February I have 
heard many cries of anguish as to why we can- 
not sell our position on Berlin or nuclear testing 
to the leaders of these new nations. One man 
said to me: “We have the best salesmen on earth. 
If we can make refrigerators popular in Alaska, 
why can’t we sell the principles that this nation 
stands for?” It isa failure of education that this 
man does not understand why the Madison Ave- 
nue tactics that work on the Minnesota housewife 
do not work in Darjeeling or Ouagadougou. 

There are a host of emotions, frustrations, irri- 
tations, and bitterness that very few people on 
Madison Avenue know how to breach. That is 
because the geniuses of Madison Avenue are too 
far removed from the poverty, racial oppression, 
social and political injustices that are a vivid part 
of the heritage of these new nations for them to 
begin to devise selling tactics that work. 

And slogans do not really mean much in today’s 
world of political-social conflict. People judge 
what a nation stands for by what it does rather 
than what it says. An African leader is much 
more inclined to be impressed by what Americans 
say to one another than by what Americans say 
to Africans. 

Take this issue of our attitude toward revolu- 
tion. Those of us in Washington want in the 
worst way to have the peoples of these emerging 
nations believe that we support change, that we 
are not gendarmes of the status quo. But can we 
really expect them to believe what we officials say 
when they see fear of change being expressed in 
so many aspects of day-to-day life in our country ? 

Shortly after his trip to the Far East the Vice 
President spoke approvingly of our country’s ef- 
forts to cooperate with India in her economic 
development program. One of our leading news- 
papers chastised the Vice President editorially 
and said that it just couldn’t believe Lyndon John- 
son had come around to supporting “socialism.” 
I think you can see that Indians have a real prob- 
lem deciding whether the American official who 
endorses change really represents the people of 
this country, or whether that editorial is close to 
what we stand for. 

Here again education has not provided Ameri- 
cans with the proper perspective of the times in 
which we live. Thus some of us are inclined to 
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view all sharp change as “socialism” or “com- 
munism.” ‘These silly exercises in semantics show 
us to be sadly out of touch with the world in which 
we live. The leaders of Asia and Africa under- 
stand what we know but are afraid to admit: that 
while not all change is progress, all progress 
involves change. 

What disturbs me so much about this constant 
prattling over “socialism” or “capitalism” or “free 
enterprise” is that the prattlers make us look worse 
as a nation than we really are. Their educations 
apparently have not impressed upon them the fact 
that our country is not so capitalistic nor coun- 
tries like India so socialistic as the prattlers seem 
to believe—or wish the rest of the world to believe. 

These individuals seem to have forgotten that 
many of our railroads were built with Federal 
funds (and that the railroads today are not averse 
to taking more Federal funds) ; that the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority is a mammoth example of 
Government activity in the economy; or that any 
number of our firms have been willing to take 
help from the Government. Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., recently pointed out that, while the United 
States Government disposes of 20 percent of our 
total gross national product, the Indian Govern- 
ment plans the disposal of less than 15 percent 
of the gross national product of India. One just 
might conclude that ours is a more socialistic 
country than India. 

My point is that there is a lot that is wrong in 
these new nations. There is more impulsiveness, 
suspicion, reverse prejudice, and irresponsibility 
than world tranquillity allows. So it was in the 
days of our infancy. I am not saying we must 
learn to like these things. I am suggesting only 
that we make an effort to understand them. It is 
only through understanding that we can make the 
necessary sympathetic efforts to help these wobbly 
infant nations to the position of sturdy manhood 
that we enjoy. Even as we do this, we must re- 
member that they may not view our version of 
“manhood” in the same haloed light that we do. 

I recall that in 1956, in what was then the 
British colony of Nigeria, a prominent African 
sipped whisky and munched Western-style food 
as he said to me: “Only a madman would deny 
that the British have done some good things in 
thiscountry. But it sure irritates me to have these 
colonials talk about how they rescued us Africans 
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from the savagery of jungle warfare. These 
white men won’t face the fact they’ve devised more 
ways of killing more people than the African 
tribes ever dreamed of.” 

I guess time and tribulations have not ren- 
dered obsolete Robert Burns’ plaint: “Oh wad 
some power the giftie gie us to see oursels as 
others see us!” 

The task of producing this kind of under- 
standing in an era of tension and frustration is 
going to be difficult—even for the excellent in- 
stitutions represented here. It is my fervent 
belief that much of our futures depends on 
whether our educational institutions succeed. 

In this venture all mankind should wish you 
well. 


Flood Victims in Somali Republic 
Receive Aid From United States 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 21 (press release 807) that the people of the 
United States are sending medical supplies and 
personnel to help the flood victims in the Republic 
of Somali. In response to a plea for aid from 
Prime Minister Abdir Ascid, the U.S. Govern- 
ment, through its Department of Defense, is air- 
lifting medical supplies from Europe to Moga- 
discio, capital of the Somali Republic. Medical 
supplies which arrived in Mogadiscio on Novem- 
ber 20 include 5 million mixed vitamin capsules, 
50,000 doses of tetracycline and chloromycetin, as 
well as half-gram sulfa preparations for treating 
cases of dysentery. American medical personnel 
flown to Mogadiscio include an epidemiologist, 
two medical doctors, and six medical corpsmen 
experienced in disaster operations. 

A total of 3,580 tons of emergency food supplies 
are in preparation for shipment to Mogadiscio. 

The present disaster resulted from unprece- 
dented rainfalls which caused severe flooding of 
the Giuba and Scebeli rivers. Approximately 
60,000 square miles of land between the two 
rivers is under water. Most villages in the dis- 
aster area were completely cut off, while others 
were swept away by the floods. While the num- 
bers of lives lost cannot be determined, it is esti- 
mated that food crops for about 100,000 people 
have been destroyed. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Building Just Societies in a Decade of Development 


Statement by Under Secretary Bowles? 


I should like to express my very real pleasure 
at the opportunity to participate in this meeting 
of the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee and 
particularly to listen to this succession of lucid 
and heartening reports. 

This is the 10th anniversary of the Colombo 
Plan; it is also a 10th anniversary for me. Ten 
years ago this month I came to Asia as United 
States Ambassador to India. Several times since 
then I have revisited this area, and on each occa- 
sion I have felt not only the richness of its tra- 
ditions but also the dynamic promise of its future. 

There is little need to stress that we are meeting 
at a critical moment in history. It is clear from 
the remarks of those who have spoken before 
me that we are all deeply conscious of the crisis 
through which mankind is passing. This crisis 
is a test of our patience, of our courage, and 
particularly of our understanding of the forces 
which are shaping history. 

Three of these forces impress me as of decisive 
importance: one affirmative and universally hope- 
ful, one negative and acutely dangerous, and one 
that combines threat and opportunity in perhaps 
equal degree. 

The first of these three forces is the passionate 
determination of hundreds of millions of men and 
women throughout Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica to achieve a better, fuller life. In once remote 
villages people have suddenly awakened to the 
vision of a better tomorrow. They have sensed the 
possibilities of new schools, roads, and hospitals. 
They have come to know that poverty, ignorance, 


*Made at the ministerial session of the 13th meeting 
of the Consultative Committee on Cooperative Economic 
Development in South and Southeast Asia (Colombo 
Plan) at Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, on Nov. 15. 
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and disease are not punishments to be endured 
but evils to be fought and conquered. They are 
on the move, and they will not be stopped. 

The second force is dangerously negative and 
seeks to feed on the human ferment and high ex- 
pectations aroused by the first. I refer to the 
manipulators of a certain international ideology 
who appear determined to disrupt or to destroy 
any nation which refuses to submit to their will. 

The third force is the fast-moving revolution in 
technology and weapons development. Here in- 
finite hope for human betterment is mixed with 
the threat of nuclear bombs and monster missiles 
capable of wiping out most of life on this earth. 

When we consider the combined power of these 
three unprecedented forces, each one feeding on 
the others, it is not surprising that most human 
beings have a sense of deep uncertainty about the 
future. Yet as I listen to our discussions around 
this table, I wonder if we do not grossly under- 
estimate the positive and creative forces which 
are now at work in our new world. 

What we are experiencing, it seems to me, is the 
coming together of two great tides, one of hope and 
the other of conflict. 

The latter includes the cold-war struggle, the 
nuclear arms race, and lingering racialism and 
communalism—all forces that divide men and 
nations, feed the daily headlines, dissipate our 
energies, and distort our perspective. 


The Tide of Hope 

Yet flowing in the opposite direction is the pow- 
erful tide of hope. Although far less publicized, 
this tide is running at full flood toward deepening 
international understanding, increasing social and 
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economic justice, and the creation of a more ra- 
tional and peaceful world. 

Let us briefly consider some of the extraor- 
dinarily hopeful developments that have been 
crowded into the 15 years since the end of World 
War II. 

In 1945 one-third of mankind was living under 
European colonial rule. Today the figure is less 
than 2 percent. The virtually complete liquida- 
tion of the old European empires, largely without 
bloodshed and in less than one generation, repre- 
sents one of the most extraordinary accomplish- 
ments in the history of man. 

In this respect I should like to pay special trib- 
ute to our British friends, whose vision, political 
skill, and dedication to human values have helped 
to create the foundations for an enduring relation- 
ship with their former colonies, a relationship 
from which the entire world now greatly profits. 

Yet this mass liberation from colonial rule is 
only one element in what I believe to be the rising 
tide of hope. 

A second positive element of great significance 
is the efforts of the less developed nations to create 
modern economies that will help free their people 
from poverty, illiteracy, and ill health. The plans 
which we have been considering around this table 
testify in the most dramatic fashion to the success 
of these efforts. 

Equally unprecedented has been the decision of 
many fully developed countries to divert ever- 
growing quantities of their own resources to sup- 
port these development plans. In the last 10 years 
my country alone has contributed some $30 billion 
for nonmilitary economic assistance in Asia, Af- 
rica, and Latin America. <A very substantial pro- 
portion of this amount has been spent in the 
Colombo Plan nations. As part of this contribu- 
tion, some 14,000 Colombo Plan technicians have 
received specialized training through the United 
States. On the average, two shiploads of grain 
now leave American ports each day for India and 
Pakistan. 

Still another dramatic expression of the rising 
tide of hope is the development of regional and 
other multilateral mechanisms for the pooling of 
experience and resources, for the settlement or 
easing of international disputes, for freer trade, 
improved communications, and increased travel. 
The determination of nations both old and new to 
learn to work together is dramatized by the far- 
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flung activities of the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies, by the expanding Common 
Market in Europe, by the Alliance for Progress 
in Latin America, by the Monrovia conference in 
Africa, and by the Colombo Plan itself. 

Together these expressions of positive national 
and international action add up to an unparalleled 
record of achievement. The tide of conflict may 
dominate today’s newspaper pages. But it is the 
tide of hope that I deeply believe will dominate 
tomorrow’s history books. 


Time for Self-Examination 

During the last few days I have been greatly 
impressed with the care and experience which are 
going into these challenging new plans for na- 
tional development. We have heard heartening 
reports of new railroads and docks, of new fac- 
tories and village improvement, of more modern 
communications, and of increased trade. 

The chief credit for this record goes to the de- 
veloping countries themselves. It is their own 
efforts that are responsible in overwhelming de- 
gree for the successes that have already been 
achieved. 

Although massive aid from the donor countries 
has been of crucial importance, the basic factor in 
the development of any country is the principle 
of self-help. This isthe solid foundation on which 
the future of the developing countries will con- 
tinue to depend. 

Yet this is also a time for self-examination, an 
opportunity to look beyond the statistical record 
of immediate physical achievements to review our 
basic purpose. 

The new administration which took office in 
the United States last January has attempted to 
analyze in the greatest possible depth our own 
efforts to assist the developing nations. 

Although my Government has contributed sub- 
stantial sums to assist the developing nations, we 
have made our share of mistakes. On occasion 
there has been waste in allocating funds, clumsi- 
ness in administration, and confusion in regard to 
basic objectives. In a totally new effort of this 
kind some mistakes are inevitable. We have been 
sailing uncharted seas, and often there has been 
no way to proceed except by trial and error. 

Yet the program has been operating for nearly 
a decade. It is fair to expect from both the donor 
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countries and from the recipients an increasingly 
improved performance. In this spirit I should like 
to share with you some of the lessons which we 
have learned and outline the changes in emphasis 
and content of my Government’s efforts that will 
become evident in the future. 


Political Growth and Freedom of Choice 


The first question we asked ourselves concerned 
our motivation: Why precisely are we spending 
between $4 billion and $5 billion annually to assist 
other nations? What is our basic objective? 

Our first superficial answer was found in the 
cold war. We are aiding the less fortunate na- 
tions, some argued, in order to combat and stop 
communism. 

Although we have every reason to dislike and 
oppose communism, this limited explanation of 
our economic assistance programs is clearly un- 
worthy of the America of Jefferson, Lincoln, Wil- 
son, and Roosevelt. Furthermore, so limited an 
objective makes a Communist minority into some- 
thing of a natural resource like petroleum or ura- 
nium, exchangeable at the United States Treasury 
for dollars. 

Others have made the equally narrow suggestion 
that we are giving assistance in order to “win 
friends.” Yet such a motivation also misses the 
mark. For nations and friends can never be 
bought for long; and the concept is deeply offen- 
sive both to nationhood and friendship. 

Still others have assumed that with a little more 
food in people’s stomachs, rising new nations and 
peoples will become satisfied with their lot and the 
wealthier nations can then relax undisturbed. Yet 
the fallacy of such an assumption is obvious to 
everyone who has participated in these develop- 
ment programs. A little economic growth poorly 
shared may be more politically disruptive than no 
growth at all. 

Why then are we in this business of interna- 
tional economic assistance? Why are we ready to 
expand our efforts? What are we trying to ac- 
complish ? 

Our inquiry has led inevitably to the only valid 
answer : Our purpose is to help developing nations 
to achieve orderly political growth, to devise tech- 
niques of cooperation, to learn from one another, 
and, most important of all, to establish maximum 
freedom of choice. 
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The Human Factor in Economic Growth 


Yet once we arrive at such an answer another 
question immediately presents itself: Freedom of 
choice for whom? For the privileged few at the 
top? Or for the people asa whole? 

And these questions, in turn, have persuaded 
us that by far the most important element in eco- 
nomic development is what happens to people in 
the process. 

The record of the last 10 years clearly demon- 
strates that orderly political growth and freedom 
of choice cannot be achieved by economic growth 
alone. Indeed, the znétial impact of faster eco- 
nomic development may be increased political in- 
stability. 

Consider the son of a peasant family who leaves 
the familiar surroundings of his home village to 
seek a job in the new cement factory in a distant 
city. Soon he is earning real money for the first 
time in his life, money that enables him to buy a 
bicycle, some white shirts, and to go to an occa- 
sional movie. But in spite of this material im- 
provement, his new experience may breed acute 
personal insecurity and frustration. He feels sud- 
denly alone in a strange society; uprooted from 
his village, his land, his family, and his friends; 
confused and uncertain about values and objec- 
tives that had always seemed simple and clear. 

Moreover, in many if not most new nations 
today an explosive gap already exists between the 
rich and poor. The first stages of economic devel- 
opment, instead of closing that gap, may widen 
it still further. And again the result may be 
added frustration and bitterness in spite of a 
rapidly rising gross national product. 

The lesson is clear: Our primary objective, 
orderly political growth and increasing freedom 
of choice, cannot be measured by indices of pro- 
duction, however favorable, by rising rates of 
savings, and by improved trade statistics; in large 
degree it depends on what happens to people in 
the process of achieving that growth. 

Does the extra production give most families a 
firmer sense of belonging? Does it produce a 
deepening sense of individual participation, of in- 
creasing social justice? Does it make them feel 
that the roads and schools and factories are some- 
how theirs, a product of their aspirations and 
decisions and labor, an achievement of direct 
meaning to themselves and their children ? 
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Or does such growth leave most people feeling 
detached, uprooted, and adrift in unfamiliar and 
confusing surroundings? 

In reviewing our years of gradual experience 
in the process of development, we have concluded 
then that the human factor is of paramount 
importance. 


Central Role of Rural Development 

But how can we best create this essential sense 
of personal involvement for the people of a devel- 
oping nation ? 

If there is one lesson to be learned from our 10 
brief years of experience, it is that effective devel- 
opment must give particular emphasis to the 
peasants and villagers for it is they who represent 
some three-fourths of the population of most de- 
veloping countries. Although much has been said 
about rural programs, I question whether we are 
giving our rural societies the full attention they 
should have. 

It is often argued that most peasant families 
have lived and died for centuries without signifi- 
cant change, that rural areas are hard to reach, 
and that rural minds are the most difficult to 
awaken to new techniques and opportunities. 

Yet rural people constitute the fundamental 
reservoir of strength or weakness for every de- 
veloping nation. We will ignore them at our 
peril. 

Last week on my way to this conference I was 
vividly reminded of the central role of rural de- 
velopment in creating a stable society. 

Eight years ago I had spent several days in 
the Japanese countryside studying that nation’s 
remarkable progress in rural development. This 
time I revisited Japan to bring myself up to date 
on the progress since that time. I came away 
from this second visit with an earlier conviction 
confirmed: that in rural Japan we have a striking 
example of what intelligent effort can produce in 
transforming the life of the countryside. 

The elements of this transformation are well 
known to everyone here. 

First is the fact that 94 percent of all Japanese 
farmers own and till their own land. This wide- 
spread individual ownership has released human 
energies in a most remarkable manner, for every 
extra hour he spends developing his land pays the 
farmer immediate dividends. 
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Second is a thorough system of rural extension 
services that helps each farmer use his land most 
effectively. 

Third is the development of universal education 
in even the most remote areas with special op- 
portunities for the ablest boys and girls to go on 
to high school and college. 

Fourth is the creation of a nationwide network 
of cooperatives for agricultural credit, producing, 
and marketing. As small machinery gradually 
becomes available through such farm cooperatives, 
manpower is released for other purposes and part- 
time farming is advanced. 

Fifth is the development of local village indus- 
tries to provide jobs for those for whom there is 
no opportunity on the land and for whom there 
is at present little room in the already overcrowded 
cities. 

When the economist looks at the extraordinary 
development of rural Japan since the war, he may 
be impressed by the fact that Japan is now self- 
sufficient in rice. But the social scientist may see 
something which is even more important: that 
the farmers and villagers of Japan today have a 
new and abiding sense of social justice, of direct 
participation in the process of growth and na- 
tional achievement, of rising prosperity and 
broadening educational opportunities. 

I do not suggest that Japan’s fully developed 
prosperous rural society can be reproduced else- 
where overnight. Nor is this integrated ap- 
proach confined to that country alone. Such a 
people-centered approach is also being promoted 
vigorously in the rural communities of India, 
Pakistan, Malaya, and in other parts of this re- 
gion as well. Indeed, we have heard several im- 
pressive progress reports this week. 

In every nation what happens in the rural areas 
is likely to be decisive, for it is here that the food 
is grown, where the greatest poverty exists, and 
where most people live. 


Hazards of Industrial Growth 


No thoughtful man, however, will suggest that 
we can neglect the cities and the essential process 
of industrial growth. 

Yet here again our review and reappraisal of 
our own assistance efforts have convinced us that 
in the cities as well as in the rural areas we must 
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return to our basic question: What happens to 
people in the course of economic change? 

Industrial growth has traditionally been a grim 
and brutal affair. We need only remember the 
industrial revolution in Europe that stimulated 
the writings of Karl Marx, the blight of child 
labor in my own country a century ago, and the 
more recent ruthless squeeze on the Russian peo- 
ple in the economic development of the Soviet 
Union. 

Today the exploitation of human beings can no 
longer be accepted as an inevitable part of the de- 
velopment process. For we live in a new kind 
of world, a world in which social services can 
and must be introduced at an early stage of eco- 
nomic growth, where the obligation of the state to 
provide for a minimum of basic welfare and health 
services is no longer questioned. 

In the creation of an industrial society, statistics, 
communications, and industrial plants are all 
vitally important. Yet let us never neglect the 
basic need for adequate housing, for clinics, and 
for schools which reflect our growing respect for 
human dignity. 

What is required is not only massive investment 
capital and massive programs for technical train- 
ing but also a massive new sensitivity to human 
values. 

In our reappraisal of our international assist- 
ance efforts, my Government has sought better 
ways to make use of our agricultural commodities 
to accelerate development and to tap the energies 
of our young people as Peace Corps volunteers. 

Finally, we have concluded that effective devel- 
opment requires long-term plans, and long-term 
plans call, to the maximum possible extent, for 
long-term commitments. Our new AID program 
will enable us to make loans over a period of 
years to those countries whose plans qualify them 
for such assistance. 


Partnership of Mutual Development 


I have dealt at some length with the process of 
review and self-examination through which my 
country has been passing. I believe that it will 
make our own efforts more effective and thereby 
serve the interests of the Colombo Plan 
partnership. 

In closing there is one further point I would 
stress in introducing to this distinguished gather- 
ing our American chapter in the Colombo Plan 
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draft annual report. It concerns the ultimate 
factors that unite us all, donors and recipients 
alike, in the partnership of mutual development. 

For what brings us together here is not, in es- 
sence, a fascination with statistics or a common 
admiration for steel mills. It is, instead, a com- 
mon body of values that infuse all our efforts how- 
ever inarticulated these values may be. I speak 
of our common belief in the dignity of man and the 
sanctity of his freedoms: to live, to work, and to 
choose as he sees fit in a world of opportunity. 

These are not American values, nor are they 
Indian values, nor are they Japanese, Malayan, 
Cambodian, or Indonesian values. They are val- 
ues that have been embodied in all the great reli- 
gions of man since the beginning of time, values 
that can only be protected and extended as we 
learn to live by them and work for them. 

Wherever men work in freedom, in peace with 
their neighbor, in the knowledge that their children 
can live out lives in justice, prosperity, and oppor- 
tunity, there the life of other free men is made a 
little more secure. 

We seek then such a community of fellow par- 
ticipants in the age-old struggle for the right of 
every individual to develop his own abilities and 
interests within his own culture and in his own 
way. We shall extend our aid wherever the op- 
portunity exists to help create such a community. 

That is why we feel so deeply the value of such 
associations as the partnership of the Colombo 
Plan. And that is why we welcome the oppor- 
tunity of joining with you in the greatest venture 
undertaken by man: the building of just societies 
in a Decade of Development. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 

Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954. Entered into force 
September 11, 1957. TIAS 3879. 
Accession deposited: Norway, October 10, 1961. 


Economic Cooperation 


Convention on the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, and supplementary protocols 
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nos. 1 and 2. Signed at Paris December 14, 1960. 

Entered into force September 30, 1961. 

Ratifications deposited: Austria, September 29, 1961; 
Belgium, September 13, 1961; Canada, April 10, 1961; 
Denmark, May 30, 1961; France, August 7, 1961; Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and Greece, September 27, 
1961; Iceland, June 5, 1961; Ireland, August 17, 1961; 
Norway, July 4, 1961; Portugal, August 4, 1961; 
Spain, August 3, 1961; Sweden and Switzerland, Sep- 
tember 28, 1961; Turkey, August 2, 1961; United 
Kingdom, May 2, 1961. 


Narcotics 

Protocol amending the agreements, conventions, and pro- 
tocols on narcotic drugs concluded at The Hague Janu- 
ary 23, 1912 (38 Stat. 1912), at Geneva February 11, 
1925, February 19, 1925, and July 13, 1931 (48 Stat. 
1543), at Bangkok November 27, 1931,’ and at Geneva 
June 26, 1936.7 Signed at Lake Success December 11, 
1946. Entered into force December 11, 1946; for the 
United States August 12, 1947. TIAS 1671 and 1859. 
Acceptance deposited: Rumania, October 11, 1961. 

Protocol bringing under international control drugs out- 
side the scope of the convention limiting the manufac- 
ture and regulating the distribution of narcotic drugs 
concluded at Geneva July 13, 1931 (48 Stat. 1543), as 
amended (61 Stat. 2230; 62 Stat. 1796). Done at Paris 
November 19, 1948. Entered into force December 1, 
1949; for the United States September 11, 1950. TIAS 
2308. 
Acceptance deposited: Rumania, October 11, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


Germany, Federal Republic of 


Agreement on cooperation in intercontinental testing in 
connection with experimental communications satel- 


lites. Effected by exchange of notes at Bonn Septem- 
ber 5 and 29, 1961. Entered into force September 29, 
1961. 


Syrian Arab Republic 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at Damascus Novem- 
ber 9, 1961. Entered into force November 9, 1961. 
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Designations 


William J. Tonesk as Deputy Chief of Protocol, effective 
November 17. (For biographic details, see Department of 
State press release 813 dated November 22. ) 

William Carter Ide as Deputy Regional Administrator 
for the Near East and South Asia, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, effective November 21. (For bio- 
graphic details, see Department of State press release 
810 dated November 21.) 


1 Not in force for the United States. 
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President Outlines Responsibilities 
of U.S. Ambassadors 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE HEADS OF EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 2 


Tue Waite Hovss, 
Washington, May 27, 1961. 


There is attached a copy of a letter which I 
have sent to each American Ambassador abroad. 
The fourth and fifth paragraphs on page three 
were omitted from the letter sent to countries 
where we do not have military forces. 

On page three of this letter I state: 


I have informed all heads of departments and agencies 
of the Government of the responsibilities of the chiefs 
of American Diplomatic Missions for our combined opera- 
tions abroad, and I have asked them to instruct their 
representatives in the field accordingly. 


I shall appreciate your instructing representa- 
tives you may have in the field in accordance with 
the attached letter. 


JoHn F. Kennepy 


May 29, 1961. 


DEAR Mr. AMBASSADOR: 

Please accept my best wishes for the successful accom- 
plishment of your mission. As the personal representa- 
tive of the President of the United States in 
you are part of a memorable tradition which began with 
Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, and which 
has included many of our most distinguished citizens. 

We are living in a critical moment in history. Power- 
ful destructive forces are challenging the universal values 
which, for centuries, have inspired men of good will in 
all parts of the world. 

If we are to make progress toward a prosperous com- 
munity of nations in a world of peace, the United States 
must exercise the most affirmative and responsible leader- 
ship. Beyond our shores, this leadership, in large meas- 
ure, must be provided by our ambassadors and their staffs. 

I have asked you to represent our Government in 

because I am confident that you have the 
ability, dedication, and experience. The purpose of this 
letter is to define guidelines which I hope may be helpful 
to you. 

The practice of modern diplomacy requires a close 
understanding not only of governments but also of people, 
their cultures and institutions. Therefore, I hope that 
you will plan your work so that you may have the time 
to travel extensively outside the nation’s capital. Only 
in this way can you develop the close, personal associa- 
tions that go beyond official diplomatic circles and main- 
tain a sympathetic and accurate understanding of all 
segments of the country. 


126 Fed. Reg. 10749. 
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Moreover, the improved understanding which is so 
essential to a more peaceful and rational world is a two- 
way street. It is our task not only to understand what 
motivates others, but to give them a better understand- 
ing of what motivates us. 

Many persons in who have never visited the 
United States, receive their principal impressions of our 
nation through their contact with Americans who come to 
their country either as private citizens or as government 
employees. 

Therefore, the manner in which you and your staff per- 
sonally conduct yourselves is of the utmost importance. 
This applies to the way in which you carry out your 
official duties and to the attitudes you and they bring to 
day-to-day contacts and associations. 

It is an essential part of your task to create a climate 
of dignified, dedicated understanding, cooperation, and 
service in and around the Embassy. 

In regard to your personal authority and responsibility, 
I shall count on you to oversee and coordinate all the 
activities of the United States Government in z 

You are in charge of the entire United States Diplo- 
matic Mission, and I shall expect you to supervise all of 
its operations. The Mission includes not only the per- 
sonnel of the Department of State and the Foreign Serv- 
ice, but also the representatives of all other United 
States agencies which have programs or activities in 

I shall give you full support and backing in 
carrying out your assignment. 

Needless to say, the representatives of other agencies 
are expected to communicate directly with their offices 
here in Washington, and in the event of a decision by you 
in which they do not concur, they may ask to have the 
decision reviewed by a higher authority in Washington. 

However, it is their responsibility to keep you fully 
informed of their views and activities and to abide by 
your decisions unless in some particular instance you and 
they are notified to the contrary. 

If in your judgment individual members of the Mission 
are not functioning effectively, you should take whatever 
action you feel may be required, reporting the circum- 
stances, of course, to the Department of State. 

In case the departure from of any indi- 
vidual member of the Mission is indicated in your judg- 
ment, I shall expect you to make the decision and see that 
it is carried into effect. Such instances I am confident 
will be rare. 

Now one word about your relations to the military. 
As you know, the United States Diplomatic Mission in- 
eludes Service Attachés, Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups and other Military components attached to the 
Mission. It does not, however, include United States 
military forces operating in the field where such forces 
are under the command of a United States area military 
commander. The line of authority to these forces runs 
from me, to the Secretary of Defense, to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington and to the area commander in 
the field. 

Although this means that the chief of the American 
Diplomatic Mission is not in the line of military command, 
nevertheless, as Chief of Mission, you should work closely 
with the appropriate area military commander to assure 
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the full exchange of information. If it is your opinion 
that activities by the United States military forces may 
adversely affect our over-all relations with the people or 
government of , you should promptly discuss 
the matter with the military commander and, if necessary, 
request a decision by higher authority. 

I have informed all heads of departments and agencies 
of the Government of the responsibilities of the chiefs of 
American Diplomatic Missions for our combined opera- 
tions abroad, and I have asked them to instruct their 
representatives in the field accordingly. 

As you know, your own lines of communication as 
Chief of Mission run through the Department of State. 

Let me close with an expression of confidence in you 
personally and the earnest hope that your efforts may 
help strengthen our relations with both the Government 
and the people of I am sure that you will 
make a major contribution to the cause of world peace 
and understanding. 

Good luck and my warmest regards, 

Sincerely, 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: November 20-26 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases appearing in this issue of the BULLETIN 
which were issued prior to November 20 are Nos. 
778 of November 9, 779 of November 13, 781 of No- 
vember 11, and 787 of November 15. 


No. Date Subject 


*800 11/20 U.S. participation in international 
conferences. 

7801 11/21 Nichols: mandatory oil imports pro- 
gram. 

4802 11/20 AID loan to Brazil. 

7804 11/21 Duke: Torch of Friendship cere 
monies, Miami, Fla. 

7805 11/21 Bowles: Yale Law Forum. 

806 11/21 Conversion of U.S. bases in Morocco. 

807 11/21 Aid to flood victims in Somali Re- 
public (rewrite). 

*808 11/21 Burns sworn in as Ambassador to 
Central African Republic (bio- 
graphic details). 

809 11/20 Food-for-Peace agreement with 
Congo. 

*810 11/21 Ide sworn in as AID Deputy Admin- 
istrator for the Near East and 
South Asia (biographiec details). 

811 11/21 Resumption of Geneva nuclear test 
talks. 

*812 11/21 Cultural exchange (Togo). 

*813 11/22 Tonesk appointed Deputy Chief of 
Protocol (biographic details). 

7814 11/22 Morrison: OAS Council on Dominican 
Republic. 

*815 11/25 Cultural exchange (Eastman Phil- 
harmonia). 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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